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Whatever the nature and 
volume of your accounting 
problems there is a National 
Accounting Machine to help 
you solve them. 

Desk model machines to 
banish the bookkeeper’s pen 
from the smallest office, 
“Class 31’s”’ of unlimited 
versatility to take anything and 
everything in their stride, and 
a great variety of special 
purpose machines to cut costs 
for the largest corporations. 


May we demonstrate? 
é... ww 


For Lightweight or hefty 


...and in-between accounting problems 





Sales and Purchase Ledgers, 
Invoices, Statements, Cheques 
and Receipts, 

Payrolls, Stores Records 

ani Controls 

Job and Process Costing, 

and all kinds of accounting 
One of a number of low priced, front feed book- One of a number of highly automa 


records for all branches of 
keeping machines for all jobs where typewritten purpose accounting machines with 


Commerce, Industry and Finance. detail is not required. dard typewriter unit (manual or elect 





One of several analysis machines 
One of many desk model bookkeeping One of the many multi-total posting and analysis electrically controlled sorting racks and YOU CA 
machines suitable for smaller business machines for all front office accounting. Suitable to 54 individual totals for sales, pu 
and branch offices. for handling instalment, layby, hotel and building labour analysis and bank proo 
society, etc., accounts. 











NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES | '2%:pct! °22smoct 


DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. PTY. LTD. 
1416 YORK STREET, SYDNEY 
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bible for a pair 
of butterflies 


What is the price of a Bible? 
Anything from a pair of butterflies in one 
Australasian island, to a crocodile’s egg in 
parts of Peru. 
Strange currency, strange peoples, strange 
languages are constantly encountered by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in their 
work of distributing the Bible. This 
Society publishes the Bible in whole or 
in part in 836 languages and orders almost 
half a million copies of the King James version each year. 
Every year the demand for bibles increases. 
Faster printing processes are needed to meet this demand. 
And with vastly increased speeds has come the need for 
printing inks which dry instantly. Solvents derived from 


Mull serves Australia . . . e : a : 
sw MNU CAN BE SURE OF (Suet petroleum in Shell laboratories have given inks this neces- 
i sary quality. 


By scientific research Shell is playing an important part in 
every sphere of modern progress. 
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Qualified Accountants ... . 


WHO wisely wish to pass the qualifying examinations of the Australasian 
Institute of Cost Accountants, the Chartered Institute of Secretaries and the 
Amalgamated Institute of Secretaries will be interested in our evening classes. 


COST ACCOUNTANCY 


The new classes preparing students for the complete five-paper examina- 
tions in April 1958 will begin at 7.30 p.m. Wednesday evening, July 24, 1957. 
The classes meet each Wednesday throughout the period. The complete fee is 
thirty guineas which entitles the student to class instruction until the examina- 
tions are completed. 


SECRETARIAL EXAMINATIONS 
The new classes for the examinations of both Institutes commence on 23rd ve 

July, 1957, for the December 1958 examinations. The classes meet each Tues- 

day evening throughout the period. The fee is fifteen guineas for the half-yearly 


term or twenty-five guineas as a complete fee. on 
MODEL ANSWERS a 
The examination questions and answers to all the subjects of the Aus- hee 

tralian Society of Accountants syllabus set in May 1957 are expected to be e 
available by 30th June, 1957. ws 

the 


The issues of Model Answers available are:— Cos 


Stage 1—Accounts and Auditing— 
May, 1957—October, 1956 
April, 1954—October, 1954 SUB 

Stage a at Law and Accounts (1 Volume)— : 


ay, 1957—October, 1956 per 
Stage 3—Advanced Accounts—Part “A”— i 
May, 1957—October, 1956 mn 
Stage 3—Advanced Accounts—Part “B’’— 
May, 1957—October, 1956 
April, 1956 EDI 
Stages 1 and 2—Commercial Law—"“A” and “B” (1 Volume)— ‘ 
May, 1957—October, 1956 Dick 
All the above at 6/- for each exam. set, post free Vou 


Stage 5~peeneterz Theory and Practice— tion, 
May, 1957—October, 1956 
April, 1956—April, 1955—October, 1954 
April, 1954—October, 1955 


Stage 2—Income Tax Law and Practice— gDI 





May, 1957—October, 1956 Stret 
April, 1956—October, 1955—April, 1955 , 
Stage 3—Auditing and Business Investigations— MU 
May, 1957—October, 1956 

Each of the above, 4/- for each examination set, post free 
All other editions are at present out of print. AD\ 
TIVE 
INCOME TAX TEXTS om 

We regret to announce that, owing to an unexpectedly keen demand, the MB 2 
latest edition of our Income Tax Texts is completely sold out. 

The College prepares students for the accountancy examinations conducted Pi 
by the Institute of Chartered Accountants in Australia and by the Australian and 
Society of Accountants by correspondence instruction or in classes. and 

dy 
Full information gladly given upon request Acco 
nstit 
A. E. SPECK C ial Z 
yp, ommercial College |] *: 


138 FLINDERS ST., MELBOURNE, VICTORIA Phone: MF 4648 
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Compelling Testimony 
Every Accountant 
should read 


Everyone interested in career training for business 
—and especially for a career in accountancy — 
will be attracted by the brochure we have printed 
containing pertinent extracts from the two 
“Economist” articles. A copy, free and without 
obligation, is available, upon request, from any 
office of the Hemingway Robertson Institute. 


The “Economist”, London, published a two-issue survey about the 
home study education system. In a compelling testimony were 
such startling statements as the following: 


@ “In 1951, of 2035 candidates for the Institute of Chartered Accoun- 
tants (Eng.) all but two had taken a correspondence course as a 
method of study.” 


@ “. . . the Institute of Chartered Accountants (Eng.) declared itself 
uncompromisingly in favour of correspondence tuition, as opposed 
to evening classes, for its articled clerks . . .” 


@“.. . 60% to 80% of all commercial training for examinations is 
conducted through the post . 
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Hemingway Robertson Institute 
Consulting Accountants . . . . Professional Tutors 

27 BANK HOUSE - - BANK PLACE - - MELBOURNE 

27 BARRACK HOUSE -_ - 16 BARRACK ST. - - SYDNEY 


Offices all Capital Cities, Newcastle and Launceston 
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| EDITORIAL 





Hope Springs Eternal... 


ECAUSE of their particular func- 

tion in the business activities of 

the community, accountants are in 

a most favoured and informed posi- 

tion to judge the financial health of 
the nation. 

Undoubtedly, the consensus of 
accounting opinion is that Australia 
is enjoying a buoyant prosperity. 
Rising share prices, full employment, 
continuing high prices for all types 
of our wool, developing export 

arkets and favourable overseas 
trade balances all encourage this 
optimistic view. 

In terms of hard cash, the pros- 
perity picture is equa'ly satisfying 
as shown by the declared surplus of 
£111,200,000 in the national accounts. 
This figure is £2,700,000 more than 
the estimated surplus. 

If ever there was a time for taxa- 
tion relief, this is it. Revenue has 
been received in excess of estimates 
on many Budget items and expendi- 
ture on defence and social services 
has fallen short of the amounts anti- 
cipated. 

Governments are notoriously reluc- 
tant to forsake any powers or any of 
their avenues for raising money, even 
when such powers were attained 
under the emergencies of war. 


A typical example of this legisla- 
tion is the payroll tax, which is esti- 
mated to raise £49,000,000. Of this 
total £13,850,000 is paid by State 
Governments and semi-government 
bodies and £30,500,000 by employers. 
If this tax was instituted with the 
Intention of extracting money from 
those presumably best able to pay 
taxes—the employers—the plan has 
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miscarried because this illogical and 
inflationary tax is passed on and 
everyone contributes. This is proved 
by the Tariff Board’s findings which 
have determined that the payroll tax 
increases the cost structure by 
£98,000,000. Under the operation of 
this unwise tax the Government itself 
pays! Its expenditure is inflated by 
the tax charge on its statutory under- 
takings and the prices it pavs for 
goods and services supplied. 


Should the tax be abolished, there- 
fore, the revenue loss would not be 
as great as the stated figure of 
£49 000.000. 


The removal of this indefensible 
tax could bring reduced commodity 
prices without developing inflationary 
tendencies; it would relieve business 
of a great deal of fruitless bookkeep- 
ing and the expense incurred in re- 
cording payroll tax details, and it 
would lift an unjustified financial 
burden from all taxpayers. 


The incidence of taxation gener- 
ally, and of some taxes in particular, 
has undoubtedly cramped national 
development. Indeed, many taxes 
have been imposed specifically as 
anti-inflationary measures. However, 
it has been proved that the payroll 
tax does not fall in this category. 

By ceasing to levy this tax, the 
Government would provide the Treas- 
urer with an opportunity of putting 
into practice his expressed policy of 
easing taxation whenever possible. 
Such a gesture would undoubtedly 
do a great deal towards lifting the 
psychological yoke created by heavy 
taxation and which for so long has 
cramped individual incentive. 
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THE ACCOUNTANT'S IMPORTANT 
ROLE IN MARKETING 


By J. C. BARNES, A.aA.S.A., A.C.A.A., F.C.LS., A.LS.M,. 
General Manager, Potter & Moore (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 


Observations made by the writer 
of this article have led him to be- 
lieve that accountants generally do 
not understand marketing as 
thoroughly as they should. Because 
of this lack of knowledge they are 
probably not contributing as fully 
to the success of their companies as 
they might were they to realise the 
important role they can take in the 
marketing field. 


The following article details how 
the accountants’ special skill can be 
utilised to best advantage through an 
understanding of marketing prob- 
lems. 


Marketing: 

Marketing may be understood as 
the business function which embraces 
the various items given below; it in- 
cludes selling, but selling is only a 
part. The terms used in this field of 
business are no more exact in their 
meaning than the terms used in 
accountancy. 


The Accountant: 

The word “Accountant” is used 
here for convenience; the applicable 
title could be controller, comptroller, 
finance executive, cost accountant, 
business manager, or company secre- 
tary. An accountant is understood 
as one having an accountancy train- 
ing and background, authority in 
office management, and able to pro- 
vide statistical and recording ser- 
vices. 
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“The Market” Can Mean: 

(a) a territory—N.S.W., Victoria, ex- 
port, country; 

(b) “the public”; 

(c) the consumer—a child who wears 
out socks; 

(d) a purchaser—the mother who 
buys the socks; 


(e) a purchaser who buys a gift to 
give another person; 


(f) the user, e.g. a builder who buys 
bricks to build walls for a client; 


(g) “the market” may be not for 
sales, but for supplies, eg 
money. 

and there are many other variations. 

It is important to be clear just what 

your “market” is Are you selling 

goods, ideas, service, and to whom? 


Similarly, “the market” may refer 
to the whole potential or only a por- 
tion, e.g., the low-price portion; a 
long term and continuing concept, or 
a once-only project. 


The Product: 

The product (or service) must be 
wanted by someone, or one which 
can be made desirable. A product 
unwanted in a certain form may be- 
come wanted if sold in a different size, 
or different container, flavour, or 
quality. 

It should be a routine matter for 
the accountant to calculate the 
changed costs resulting from such 
changes. Because of his lack of 
knowledge of marketing he does not 
always find out just what are the 
full effects of such changes on distri- 
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bution costs, in the cost of scrapped 
packaging, raw materials, and fin- 
ished product, and in the cost of obso- 
lete stock, returned by distributor. 


Packaging: 

Packaging can be a major item of 
cost. Packaging for transport by road 
can cost less than for transport by 
sea. 

The accountant should understand 
the distribution methods used, and be 
able to assess packaging costs 
through to the ultimate customer. 
Costs caused by faulty or inappro- 
priate packaging may indicate the 
need for change. Where special dis- 
play packaging is used it may be 
proper to charge some part of the 
cost against advertising. The accoun- 
tant must organise accordingly. 


Product Mix: 


The proportion of sizes and varie- 
ties and the number of products 
which will together produce the most 
profitable overall result is a matter 
for decision based on the best infor- 
mation available. The accountant 
should be able to assess the various 
effects of changes in the mix, and to 
present the information in a simple, 
clear way which can be understood 
by people not versed in accounting 
technique. He should not be unduly 
perturbed if his views are not ac- 
cepted in total—there are other 
aspects to be considered. 


Prices: 

It is the practice, with some art- 
icles, to sell exactly the same article 
at different prices to appeal to differ- 
ent markets. The price may be too 
low, or too high, for a particular mar- 
ket. It may be too low to provide an 
adequate marketing allocation which 
would sell the product. Price is only 
one of many factors and not neces- 
sarily a dominant factor. Good repu- 
tation, availability, service, sales- 
manship, can frequently obtain or 
justify a higher price. Prices may 
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be different at different times, e.g. 
before and after Christmas. On this 
basis, price has a total, but not a 
specific, relation to costs. 


The accountant should be able to 
assess the total effect of selling price 
variations, and to show the result, 
profitable, or otherwise, in total. 
Whether this is effected by a regular 
accounting procedure, or whether it 
is produced as a cost study as re- 
quired, is a matter for decision. 


Distribution Channels: 


Goods (and some services) may be 
distributed through wholesalers, re- 
tailers, door-to-door salesmen, van 
salesmen. Some companies use several 
of these methods and currently there 
are major changes in evidence. Re- 
tailers in various trades are banding 
together to form their own wholesale 
organisation, some manufacturers are 
setting up their own retail outlets. 


It is a point of view, for instance, 
whether a chain store is a group of 
retail shops with its own wholesale 
organisation, or whether it is a whole- 
sale organisation having its own re- 
tail outlets. 


Accountants should appreciate 
these different possibilities and be 
able to assess the financial effect of 
possible changes. Accounting reports 
should either show distribution costs 
as specific items of cost or as the 
cost of discounts allowed. Alter- 
natively, the information should be 
readily ascertainable. The stage at 
which sales tax is paid can be a 
major factor. 


Transport: 

The relative costs of physical dis- 
tribution by rail, road, sea, air, post, 
taking into account packaging costs, 
are usually worthy of investigation. 
Whether companies should use their 
own motor trucks for distribution, 
or use outside contract transport is 
a case in point. Many companies 
have found the latter a better ar- 
rangement. 





Selling: 


A typical chain of production and 
distribution for consumer goods com- 
prises raw material supplier, manu- 
facturer, marketing organisation, 
wholesaler, retailer and consumer, 
and it is usually necessary to sell at 
each link in the chain; some of the 
links may be omitted. In some cases, 
selling is combined with transport and 
distribution, e.g., van salesmen. The 
type of salesmen needed varies at 
each link in the chain. 


Accountants should know the costs 
of selling, and have these readily 
available, and be able to advise the 
result of a changed method of selling. 
Travellers’ reports covering expenses 
for cars, accommodation, entertain- 
ment, should be drawn up in conjunc- 
tion with the accountant to facilitate 
transposing the information into the 
appropriate accounting section. A 
typical query is the advantage of sup- 
p'ving outside representatives with 
company cars, as cornpared with pay- 
ine representatives for the use of 
their own cars. This may be worth 
investigation by the accountant. 


The monthly accounting report—or 
perhaps special studies—should make 
some attempt to relate the cost of 
sell'ng to the territories concerned, or 
to groups of products according to the 
company’s business. 


Advertising: 


This could include press, radio, TV, 
out-door (including posters, perman- 
ent signs, sky-writing, kites) ; dodg- 
ers distributed by hand. 


The advertising appropriations of 
many companies are a major item of 
expense and one which is not so 
clearly understood by many account- 
ants, as are the expenses of, say, 
manufacturing. The accountant 
should understand the methods of 
dealing with an advertising agency, 
and be in a position to offer some 
comment as to whether certain work 
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would be better done within the com- 
pany’s own resources, rather than by 
an outside agency. Also, the account- 
ant can look into the advertising costs 
and see whether they can be appro- 
priately allocated against territories, 
or groups of products, and related to 
the gross profits arising from these 
sources. The checking of total ex- 
penditure on advertising against an 
advertising allocation is necessary, as 
it may disclose errors in method, such 
as not allowing for advertising agency 
commiss‘ons, for instance. 


Mailing Campaigns: 


Some companies use extensive and 
costly mailing campaigns addressed 
to wholesalers, retailers, and/or con- 
sumers. The cost should be clearly 
allocated. This mailing job is fre. 
quently handed over to a specialised 
agency which renders a bil! for the 
total job. Where the work is done 
by the company, such details as cor- 
rect allocation of postage should not 
be overlooked. Postage incurred on 
mailing campaigns should be charged 
against the advertising allocation, 
and not against the general office 
postage account. 


Merchandising (Promotions): 


These can include window and 
counter displays, special packaging, 
special floor displays, demonstrators. 
They may be carried out by a special 
ist such as a window display agency; 
through an advertising agency, oF 
they may be handled from the com- 


ny Ss own resources. 


Special Promotions: 


These include short-term combina 
tions of several of the marketing de 
vices, such as free offers, money-back 
after trial, special sample unit sold 
with a standard unit. These ar 
usually difficult to cost, but it should 
be clearly understood that, for it 
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stance, where a special sample unit 
js given away free with a standard 
gnit, the whole costs of so doing, 
which include the costs of the special 
sample unit, extra packaging, trans- 
port and labour are of an advertising 
nature, and should be _ charged 


against the advertising appropria- 
tion, rather than as a deduction from 
the gross margin. 


Telephones: 

Some organisations make extensive 
use of the telephone as a means of 
reaching their market. For instance, 
drug warehouses customarily employ 
large staffs who take orders on a bat- 
tery of telephones. This is a cost of 
getting business, and should be so 
allocated in the accounts, so that 
amongst other things, it may be com- 
pared with possible alternatives. Such 
costs would include telephone rental, 
calls, operators’ wages and a charge 
for the space occupied. 


Public Relations: 

These can include press notices, 
press publicity. also radio and TV, 
charitable work, employee relations, 
external appearance of business pre- 
mises, conventions and conferences, 
anniversaries. It is necessary and ad- 
visable to calculate from time to time 
just what are the costs involved. If 
there is a proposition to improve the 
external appearance of business pre- 
mises with a view to improving the 
company’s standing, then the costs of 
so doing can be calculated in the way 
that the expense of capital items are 
usually decided and this can be com- 
pared with alternative means of 
assisting good public relations. The 
employment of a professional public 
relations consultant is often quite ex- 
pensive, but, of course, this must be 
related to an assessment of the bene- 
fits received. 


Shareholders: 


For public companies it is often 
helpful to make special efforts to 
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bring the company’s products or ser- 
vices before the notice of share- 
holders. The cost may be classified as 
an advertising one, although it may 
well be considered as part of public 
relations. The preparation of good, 
informative, attractive balance sheets 
and annual reports is one aspect with 
which the accountant is directly con- 
cerned. 


Stationery: 

The letterheads, invoices, state- 
ment forms, used by the comnany are 
all a means of contact with custo- 
mers, as well as with suppliers. They 
should be designed to reflect the 
status of the organisation and it could 
well fall within the scope of the 
accountant to ensure that some uni- 
formity is achieved and a high stan- 
dard maintained in the printing and 
layout. 


Finance Arrangements: 

Finance can be used to open up 
markets not otherwise available. A 
company which can give longer term 
credit might get business not avail- 
able to another company which re- 
quires prompt cash. Again, allowing 
longer term finance for some pur- 
chases might induce the customer to 
place other business with the com- 
pany. 

Similarly, stock holding arrange- 
ments may assist. 

The company’s credit and discount 
terms are also of major importance 
in assisting selling, but all these have 
their costs and the accountant should 
watch this and if the sales side is giv- 
ing long-term credit on goods which 
have a low profit margin, then he may 
well draw attention to the cost of 
financing this, so that all concerned 
are aware of the various implications. 

Tied in with this are arrangements 
for stock holding. If goods are sold 
on the basis of part deliveries over a 
long period and there is need to 
manufacture in quantity, it may be 
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necessary for the company to provide 
addditional storage space. This has its 
cost, which should be assessed by 
the accountant in relation to any 
transactions where the problem 
arises. On the retail side, the many 
variations of account customers, 
C.0.D., lay-by, and other forms of 
credit all have their costs in recording 
financial commitment, and in some 
cases, storage. The correct allocation 
of costs will assist in decisions as to 
whether these activities are worth 
while. Accountants should remember, 
however, that the cost approach does 
not necessarily indicate the final 
answer. 


Service Arrangements: 


Servicing arrangements for mech- 
anical equipment can help in confirm- 
ing an established market, and in se’l- 
ing replacements. Where there is a 
charge for service, this should be 
credited against the costs of the ser- 
vice department. In itself the reputa- 
tion of a company for providing good 
“after sales service” may prove a sell- 


ing advantage, but where possible the 
costs should be related to the gross 
profit obtained from the lines sold. 


Market Analysis: 


A continuing close analysis of pos- 
sible markets with reference to pub- 
lished Government statistics, special 
market surveys, and consumer sur- 
veys, can help to indicate where pre- 
viously untapped markets might be 
reached or improved. 


The accountant is usually well 
equipped to assist. He should have 
had some statistical training, and 
should have his staff organised to deal 
with the assembly and interpretation 
of statistics. The accountant is fre- 
quently in a better position than 
others to keep in touch with trade 
magazines, official publications, and 
other useful printed matter. This is 
a most important way in which the 
accountant can provide a service to 
the sales department. If he is not 
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doing so, it could indicate a deficiency 
in the accountant, or maybe top man- 
agement is not getting the best value 
from his capabilities. 


Sales Analysis: 


Sales can be analysed in various 
ways and frequently it is a statistica] 
job best carried out by the accountant 
in accordance with the requirements 
of the sales department. Here again, 
the accountant should have a hand in 
the whole arrangements for sales 
analysis and understand that the in- 
formation has many uses for sales, 
accounting, manufacturing and stor- 
age purposes. Even such a simple 
matter as ensuring that the same 
name or serial number is used for a 
particular item wherever it is re 
corded in the company’s files should 
receive close attention by the ac- 
countant. 


Salesmen’s Reports: 


Reports by salesmen and outside 
representatives on a daily, or weekly, 
basis frequently require some statis- 
tical work to relate the results in 
number of calls, or number of orders, 
to other factors. The accountant is 
particularly well equipped to assist in 
the compiling of these forms, with a 
view to their ultimate use. The de- 
gree of precision required is for de- 
cision by the sales department. 


Selection of Methods: 


The foregoing are some of the 
items which a sales manager must 
deal with, and he must select those 
methods and combinations of meth- 
ods judged to be most likely to pro 
duce sales, and to reach the market 

A careful analysis of all these items 
is desirable and in the final event it 
is a matter for decision. 

A major factor in making the deci- 
sion is the cost compared with the 
estimated result, and it is usually 
necessary to consider a number of 
alternatives to arrive at a compre 
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mise which will give the best result 
for an acceptable cost. 


Co-operation between the account- 
ant and the sales manager will result 
in the accountant providing infor- 
mation as to various alternative costs, 
and the sales manager giving his esti- 
mates of sales resulting from various 
methods. 


Unprofitable Markets: 


On investigation, it may be found 
that portions of the market appear to 
be unprofitable in comparison with 
other portions. It is important to 
keep in mind the overall picture and 
in some cases it may even be justified 
to sell goods at an apparent loss in 
one market if there are advantages 
in maintaining a larger production 
and thus reducing the overall cost of 
production. Again, it may be neces- 
sary to carry some unprofitable lines 
in order to. give a full range, but this 
is a dubious proposition. 


In an established business probably 
most of the items mentioned above 
have been tried from time to time, 
where they are appropriate to the 
particular business, and it is worth- 
while keeping this in mind and find- 
ing out what happened last time a 
particular approach was tried. 


Decision has to be made as to 
whether it is desired to cover the 
whole of the potential market, or 
whether in the overall picture it is 
better to concentrate on the more 
profitable part of the market. It is 
wise to watch competitors’ activities 
to ensure that in concentrating on a 
small portion of the market the com- 
pany will not be swamped by a more 
vigorous competitor. 


_ The accountant should be able to 
indicate with some accuracy the eco- 
nomics of selling at an apparent loss. 
He can be of great assistance in 
maintaining records to show a history 
not only in connection with the finan- 
cial result, but also the various deci- 
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sions and activities which produced 
the result. 


Measurement of Results: 


It is important to have some way 
of measuring the results of the 
efforts to reach the market. Where 
special efforts are made, the means 
of measuring the result should be 
worked out at the same time as the 
special efforts are being planned, or 
it may be found too difficult if left 
until after the effort is completed. 

Sales can be broken down on a 
territory basis, on a customer basis, 
on an industry basis to assist in 
assessing the results of efforts to 
reach that particular market. These 
analyses should be planned well in 
advance, and in conjunction with 
accounting requirements and rout- 
ines. The use of punched cards, where 
the size of the job warrants, can be 
the most economical way of measur- 
ing sales under a number of different 
categories. The cost of doing this 
has to be compared with the value of 
the information obtained. 


Application: 

Success in reaching the market de- 
pends upon correct assessment of the 
various ways in which the market 
can be reached, application of these 
ways to the particular business, and 
a factual assessment of the results 
as a guide to future action. 

“Reaching the Market” may be 
considered in three stages:— 

1. Planning ways to reach the mar- 
ket involving an assessment of 
most effective ways, costs and 
overall business results; 

2. Implementation of the plans; 

3. Assessment of result. 


The accountant can be of great 
assistance in making a factual assess- 
ment of results, but he can only do 
this if his knowledge of marketing 
is sufficient to at least enable him to 
understand its problems, and its 
many variations. 
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ALL IN THE DAY'S 


ODIE SMITH wrote an excellent 
play: “Call it a Day’”—telling 
of a day in the life of an English 
chartered accountant. The domes- 
tic scenes are delightful, but the of- 
fice scene—an interview by the ac- 
countant with an English actress 
who sees no reason why she should 
pay U.K. tax on her earnings in 
U.S.A.—is somewhat jejune. It is 
only envy makes me say this. Any 
working day I could overmatch the 
recorded experience with twenty 
more interesting ones; but—and 
here’s the rub—I cannot write a 
play. 
lam writing this note on the eve 
of my departure for America. It 
records some of the experiences of 
one day last week, in the life of this 
decrepit colonial bookkeeper who, in 
turn, can be easily overmatched. 


The Ascertainment of the Residue 


It has been established beyond all 
doubt that the right of a residuary 
beneficiary to the income of a re- 
siduary estate or to the estate itself 
only becomes immediate after the 
residue has been ascertained in due 
course of administration. The reason 
for this is that “until the estate is 
fully administered it is impossible to 
say of what assets the residuary es- 
tate will consist” per Lord Herschell 
in Lord Sudeley v. A.-G. [1897] 
A.C.11. 


In two English income tax cases 
(Barnardo’s Homes and the Marie 
Celeste Society) the societies (whose 
income was exempt from tax) 
claimed a refund of all taxes de- 
ducted at the source before the ascer- 
tainment of the residue. In each 
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TAXATION 
WORK 


By J. A. L. GUNN 


case, the society’s claim was rejected 
on the ground that the income in 
question was that of the executors 
and not that of the society. 


So far the U.K. Inland Revenue 
Commissioners had impaled two 
societies which were never intended 
to be taxpayers. When, in the next 
case, the Commissioners were called 
upon to sit on the stake of their own 
making, their squeals were heard 
across the Thames :—Under the will 
of her father, who died on April 22, 
1934, the taxpayer’s wife was en- 
titled to a life interest in a share of 
his residuary estate. The executors 
made up a balance sheet and income 
account as at April 5, 1935, in which 
appeared a sum credited to the tax- 
payer’s wife (part of which had 
been paid to her), but the residuary 
account of the estate could not be 
made up until May 7, 1935. On ap- 
peal against an assessment to U.K. 
surtax which included the amount 
so credited, the taxpayer contended 
that prior to the ascertainment of the 
residue of the estate no income arose 
to his wife from the estate and that 
no part of the sum credited was re- 
ceived by his wife as income. It was 
held that the taxpayer was not as- 
sessable in respect of any part of 
the sum in question (Corbett v. LR. 
Comrs. (1937), 21 T.C. 449). 


[N.B.—Normally, a husband is as- 
sessed to U.K. tax on his own and his 
wife’s income, hence the appeal by 
the husband in Corbett’s case.] 


Under the Australian income tax 
legislation, where a _ beneficiary 18 
presently entitled to a share of the 
income of a trust estate and is not 
under any legal disability, that share 
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D UPLI TYPE your cheques 


It's the quickest way of writing a cheque — 
with duplicates for recording purposes. 
When you're racing the clock, at the end of 
the month, or at dividend-paying-time . . . 
don't RUSH . . . duplitype your cheques 

on Continuous Stationery. The Duplityper 

is quickly and easily attached to any 
standard typewriter . . . to resume normal 
correspondence, just push back 

the paper holder. 


Telephone JW 1181 
for a Demonstration 
in your office. 


J.J. MILLER 


PRINTING COMPANY PTY. LTD. 


17 JOHN STREET, CLIFTON HILL, VICTORIA 








Your Card Indexing Records 
in two square feet of space 


@ Accommodates up to 22,000 record cards. 

@ Drawers run on Roller Suspension Arms. 

@ Eliminates need for many small cabinets, but costs 
no more. 

@ Fire-resistant throughout. 

@ Each drawer holds two rows of cards 22 ins. long. 

This handsome, fire-resistant, steel filing cabinet provides a 

centralised filing system in the minimum space, at no more cost 

than a multiple cabinet system. Imagine—up to 22,000 cark 

file¢ ready for immediate reference, in an area only two feet 
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Holds cards sizes 5 ins x 3 ins, 6 ins x 4 ims, 8 ins x 5 ing, and 
8 ins x 6 ins. 


Colours: Olive Green and Silver Grey. 


HARVEY NUDEX PTY. LTD. 


427 SPENCER STREET, MELBOURNE. FY 3121 
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course in— 
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six-month revisionary course by Postal or Semi- 
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Taxation, full tutorial. service and series of lectures by 


Miss A. M. Magoffin, A.C.A. (Aust.). 


Next Lecture Series will begin on August Ist. 
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Begin at ANY Time. Enquire Now 


METROPOLITAN ACCOUNTANCY COLLEGE 
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Director of Studies: L. STEWART JOHNSTONE, B.A., A.C.LS. 
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of the net income of the trust estate 
is included in the beneficiary’s assess- 
able income (s. 97). 


On the other hand, where there is 
no beneficiary presently entitled to 
any part of the income of a trust es- 
tate, or where there is a part of that 
income to which no beneficiary is so 
entitled, the trustee is separately 
assessed on the net income of the 
trust estate, or part thereof, as the 
case may be (s. 99). 


The above principle was applied 
by the High Court of Australia in 
Whiting’s case where it was held 
that income derived prior to the as- 
certainment of the residue was not 
assessable in the hands of the bene- 
ficiaries under s. 97 but was assessed 
to the trustees under s. 99. 


In the case of an estate dealt with 
in the office of my firm, the deceased, 
who was a member of a grazing 
partnership, died on February 18, 
1949. The residue of the estate was 
ascertained on March 6, 1950, and 
this date was not disputed. The 
Taxation Department, however, as- 
sessed the beneficiaries under s. 97 
as being presently entitled to the 
income of the estate as from July 1, 
1949, not as from March 1, 1950. It 
would appear that the Department’s 
then attitude was that if the date of 
ascertainment of the residue fell 
within a particular year of income, 
the beneficiaries were assessable 
under s. 97 in respect of their shares 
of the net income of the estate de- 
rived during the whole of that year of 
income, and not merely in respect of 
that portion of the year’s income 
which was derived on and after the 
date of ascertainment of the residue. 
Objections lodged by the beneficiaries 
were disallowed and the dispute was 
referred to the Board of Review. 
However, before the hearing of the 
case, the Department decided to al- 
low the taxpayer’s objections. Ac- 
cordingly, an assessment will be 
raised against the trustee under s. 
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99 in respect of the income of the 
period July 1, 1949, to March 5, 
1950 (the day prior to the ascertain- 
ment of the residue), and the assess- 
ments of the beneficiaries will be 
amended so as to include only their 
shares of the estate income which 
oe derived on and after March 6, 
1950. 


I do not understand why this dis- 
pute ever arose, but it is not for me 
to grumble. As a prominent criminal] 
lawyer (whose friendship I keep 
fresh in case of need) exclaims: 
“Who says crime does not pay?” 


The Substituted Accounting Period 


Section 18 provides that any per- 
son (including a company) may, 
with the leave of the Commissioner, 
adopt an accounting period being the 
twelve months ending on some date 
other than June 30. Now every five 
years or sO we secure a new client, 
and in the case of an overseas com- 
pany it usually wishes to adopt a 
substituted accounting period to 
bring the Australian accounts con- 
veniently into line with those of 
head office. A new client sought to 
adopt the calendar year as the period 
substituted for year of income ended 
June 30. It began business in Aus- 
tralia early in January, 1957. The 
client naturally thought its first re- 
turn should be for the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1957, which 
would be the accounting period sub- 
stituted for year of income ended 
June 30, 1958. 


That’s what the client thought. 
But the Commissioner’s leave under 
s. 18 must be secured. I expect that 
the Commissioner will require a re- 
turn to be lodged for the six months 
ended June 30, 1957, and will assess 
that income for year of tax ended 
June 30, 1958. In respect of the 
next period he will require a return 
to be lodged for the period July 1, 
1957, to December 31, 1957. The 
Commissioner will double that half 
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year’s income as being the equivalent 
of a full year’s income and will 
assess such double amount for year 
of tax ended June 30, 1959, as being 
the income of the accounting period 
ended December 31, 1957, substi- 
tuted for year of income ended June 
30, 1958. This “doubling up” will 
be coupled with a promise that a 
compensating adjustment will be 
made in respect of the company’s 
final year of trading. 


This sort of thing is the common 
practice in Great Britain. In arriv- 
ing at the statutory income of the 
trade, upon which tax is assessed, 
the income of the initial period is 
doubly taxed. Over-simplified (and 
consequently slightly falsified) it 
may be said that the first year’s in- 
come is the statutory income which 
is taxed for the first and second year 
of tax. Thereafter the statutory in- 
come for each year of tax is the pre- 
ceding year’s income. The taxpayer 
usually gains under this plan, but 
to compensate the Revenue the 


statutory income for the last year of 
tax is the income of the last year of 
trading, or the penultimate year’s 
income whichever is the greater. 


In Australia, however, the above 
is not the common practice. Thus, in 
the case of a company which does 
not seek to adopt a substituted ac- 
counting period, it is assessed for a 
year of tax on the income of the 
previous year. In the above cited 
example, the company would be as- 
sessed for a year of tax ended June 
30, 1958, on the income of the six 
months ended June 30, 1957, and 
there would be no doubling up. It 
would be assessed for year of tax 
ended June 30, 1959, on the income 
of the twelve months ended June 30, 
1958. 


Why should there be a doubling 
up when the taxpayer wishes to be- 
gin its tax career with a substituted 
accounting period? I do not know 
the answer, but I have seen clients 
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close their nostrils when first told 
that that is the price of securing 
leave under s. 18. I believe it would 
be a good thing for Australia if the 
Commissioner adopted a more tender 
attitude to new businesses estab- 
lished in this country. 


Partial Exemption under s. 23A 


The real work of the day was the 
drawing of a lengthy notice of ob- 
jection against a mining company’s 
assessment involving mainly the 
amount of exemption under s.23A. 
Two of the minerals produced by the 
company are subject to the partial 
exemption provided by that section. 
According to the Departmental cal- 
culation the production of one of 
these two minerals has resulted in a 
loss for the year. The Department 
considers that the calculation under 
s. 23A should be made by combining 
(a) the income from the two min- 
erals and (b) the expenses relating 
thereto. The effect of that would be 
that the loss sustained in producing 
one mineral would be deducted from 
the net profit derived from the pro- 
duction of the other mineral. This 
treatment would result in a reduction 
of the exemption under s. 23A in 
respect of the second mineral. 

I do not agree with the Depart- 
mental view. I consider the income 
and expenditure in relation to each 
mineral should be calculated sep- 
arately. If there is a loss in relation 
to one of the minerais then s. 23A 
has no application in respect of that 
mineral. 

The above is an interesting argu- 
ment, but by the time it is settled I 
hope to be surfing with Tahitian 
maidens. My family consider this 
pure swank. They say near-blind 
decrepit bookkeepers aged 65 years 
don’t surf. This may be true but I 
am off to my opticians to take de 
livery of a pair of new spectacles 
and, at least, I may be able to look 
at them. There’s no harm in look- 
ing. 
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7. 


Power of Commissioner to Request 

Information 

A country subscriber has written 
as follows :— 

“The Taxation Department has 
adopted the procedure of circularis- 
ing commission agents and produce 
merchants and requesting written ad- 
vice in respect of each person from 
whom he has purchased or on whose 
behalf he has sold primary produce 
of a total amount in excess of £20. 
Whilst I believe that the Department 
has the power under the Act to de- 
mand such information in respect 
of any particular person I would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to whether 
the Department can require a busi- 
ness man to furnish the information 
in respect of all persons with whom 
he has done business. If, in your 
opinion, the Department is able to 


do this, would you please let me 
know the relevant section of the Act 
on which your opinion is based.” 


The authority for the Commis- 
sioner to request information is con- 
tained in s. 264 of the Assessment 
Act. Penalty for failure to supply 
information is contained in s. 223. 


Editor’s Note: Many readers of “The 
Australian Accountant” will remem- 
ber with pleasure the contributions 
made to the journal in past years by 
Mr. J. A. L. Gunn, both under his 
own name and under the pen name 
“Angus Lancaster”. On June 7 last 
Mr. Gunn sailed for the U.S.A. We 
are pleased to advise that he has 
been persuaded to let us have, for 
publication in the journal, some im- 
pressions of his trip and of the 
American accounting scene. 





Questions and Answers in Parliament 


Tax Evasion 


Mr. WARD (East Sydney, N.S.W.) 
asked the Treasurer, upon notice— 

1. Have officers of the Taxation 
Department been engaged upon an 
investigation of widespread tax 
evasion which dates back to the boom 
wool year of 1950 and 1951? 


If so, have these special inquiries 
already uncovered hundreds of cases 
of tax evasion arising from the sale 
of wool under fictitious names, deals 
in stock, wheat and fodder, and un- 
recorded cash sales? 

3. Have some of the tax evaders 
sought the aid of Government mem- 
bers to prevent publication of their 
lames in the Taxation Commission- 
er’s annual report? 

Sik ARTHUR FADDEN—The answers 
to the honorable member’s questions 
are as follows :— 


1. Taxation officials are continu- 
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ously engaged in the investigation 
and detection of cases involving 
evasion of taxation. These investi- 
gations are undertaken in relation to 
all classes of taxpayers located in 
city, urban and rural areas. 

2. The only information available 
to me in relation to individuals or 
companies who have specifically 
evaded their tax liabilities is that 
contained in the Commissioner’s an- 
nual report to Parliament. 

3. I have no knowledge of any 
honorable member’s aid being sought 
for the prevention of the publication 
in the Commissioner’s report of the 
name of a taxpayer who has evaded 
tax. 


Taxation of Aborigines 

Mr. BRYANT asked the Treasurer, 
upon notice— 

1. In what way is an aboriginal 
living on the fringe of white com- 
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munities by casual labour subject to 
taxation? 

2. What steps are taken to refund 
to aborigines, where this would 
apply, any surplus of deductions over 
the tax due? 

3. Is it possible or probable that 
amounts of money are held by the 
Commonwealth in such _ circum- 
stances, due to the likely ignorance 
of the taxpayer of his rights and 
obligations? 


Str ARTHUR FADDEN—The answers 
to the honorable member’s questions 
are as follows :— 

1. An aboriginal deriving income 
in excess of the statutory minimum 
for income tax purposes is liable for 
assessment of tax on the same basis 
as all other taxpayers, and his earn- 
ings would be subject to tax instal- 
ment deductions in accordance with 
the prescribed scale. 

2. No special differential arrange- 
ments are made in respect of abo- 
riginals. The usual method of re- 
funding excess instalment deductions 
is by calculation of precise liability 
on the basis of return lodged after 
the close of the year and comparison 
of this liability against group cer- 
tificates or tokens returned. 

8. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Commonwealth may, as in the 
case of any particular employee who 
omits to lodge returns, temporarily 
retain amounts which upon lodg- 
ment of a return and the assessment 
thereof is disclosed as refundable to 
him. The amounts involved so far 
as aborigines are concerned would 
not be substantial. 

(April 11, 1957.) 


Sales Tax on Television Sets 

Mr. GRAHAM asked the Treasurer, 
upon notice— 

1. What is the sales tax on tele- 
vision sets retailed in Australia? 

2. Does any other tax have the 
effect of raising the retail price of 
these sets in Australia? 
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SIR ARTHUR FADDEN—The answers 
to the honorable member’s questions 
are as follows: — 


1, Sales tax at the rate of 25 per 
cent. is payable on the wholesale sell- 
ing value of television receiving sets, 
exclusive of the value of valves and 
cathode ray tubes incorporated there- 
in. These valves and tubes are ex- 
empt from sales tax. 

2. Valves and cathode ray tubes 
for television receiving sets are sub- 
ject to special import or excise 
duties, whichever is applicable. These 
duties are the concern of my col- 
league, the Minister for Customs and 
Excise, but I am advised that the 
rates applying are as follows:— 
Import duties — 

Valves— 

British preferential — 3s. 34, 
each or 174 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Most-favoured-nation — 4s. 6d. 
each or 35 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

General—5s. each or 35 per 
cent. ad valorem. 

(The rate of duty imposed is 
that which returns the higher 
duty in each case.) 


Cathode ray tubes— 
British preferential—£7 each. 


Other—£7 each plus 124 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


Excise Duties— 
Valves—2s. 9d. each. 
Cathode ray tubes—£7 each. 


Customs duties are also payable 
on the importation of various other 
components of television receiving 
sets. The rates of duty vary con- 
siderably according to the type of 
component and the country of origin. 
Similar components, manufactured 
in Australia, are not subject to ex- 


cise duty. 
(April 9, 1957.) 
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Which method should this Production Man choose? 


Is Hindsight better than Foresight? Sometimes 
it is but not in this case. Controlling his stock on 
the basis of PAST USAGE has led to shortages, 
overstocks, obsolescence, useless tying up of capital 
and a lot of other evils of unbala inventory. 

He is just realising there is another way —a better 
way for him — PROJECTED FORECASTS. Some- 
times the Hindsight method is better . . . sometimes 


Foresight is better . . . and this regardless of what 
type of system is used. 

Are you sure which method is best for your 
Company? Here’s an easy way to find out. Just 
‘phone your nearest Chartres branch (Systems 
Division) and ask for the Technical Sales Repre- 
sentative. He will be glad to call upon you and 
discuss this subject as it applies to YOUR business. 


Chartres - austraua 


SYDNEY — 
M0425 


LAUNCESTON = — 
82358 


DIVISION OF 


BRISBANE 
14651 


MELBOURNE — 
MU 8131 


CANBERRA _ 
32006 
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NEWCASTLE — 
82144 


REMINGTON RAND 


HOBART 
82886 


CAIRNS 
2568 


PERTH 
89281 


TOWNSVILLE — 
4046 


INTERNATIONAL 


ADELAIDE 
w4631 





Wherever there’s business there's S-° Qurroughs 
—to save your time and money 


The Burroughs Calculator, 14-dial 
capacity, electrically operated. 
Chec have pro’ that 

machine saves up to 40% time and 
costs. Features the famous “Memory 
Dial” for grand totals, net results. 


The Burroughs Adding 

en oe ms 8 ; 

costs. ectrically or 

hand-operated, wide or (, Call the = urroughs man 
narrow carriage, capacity: 2 


£9,999,999,999 /19/11 
At the nearest branch office .. . or write Burroughs Ltd., 40 Miller Street, North Sydney, N.S.W. 
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Tool and Clothing Allowance 
as Rebate 


Mr KEARNEY—Will the Treasurer 
agree to take action which will re- 
sult in the Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion granting, as a tax rebate, the 
full amount provided for tool and 
clothing allowances under the terms 
of all Federal and State industrial 
awards? 


Sirk ARTHUR FADDEN—The question 
raised by the honorable member is 
obviously one of policy and it will be 
considered in due course. 


(April 3, 1957.) 


SENATOR HENTY—I address a 
question to the Minister represent- 
ing the Treasurer. With a view to 
encouraging saving in the commun- 
ity, will the Minister give considera- 
tion to allowing interest received 
from savings bank deposits and loans 
made by taxpayers to State and 
municipal bodies the same exemption 
from income tax as at present ap- 


plies to Commonwealth bonds? 


SENATOR SPOONER—I know from 
my own knowledge that the Treas- 
urer, and, indeed, the Government, 
from time to time have given con- 
sideration to tax remissions or tax 
concessions on the various forms of 
investment which are regarded as 
being of national benefit. The de- 
cision has been against doing so. 
Each particular set of circumstances 
has to be judged on its own merits 
and its repercussions in various 
directions. I am not aware that con- 
sideration has been given to savings 
bank deposits in this respect, but I 
should think it extraordinarily 
dificult to establish a case for 
doing so on the ground that it 
would be profitable in the national 
interest, because of the tremen- 
dous volume of savings bank de- 
posits and the fact that they could 
be in such competition with our own 
national loan-raising activities. I 
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do know, however, that, from time 
to time, consideration has been given 
to proposals that loans raised by 
semi-governmental authorities should 
attract tax concessions, and that on 
each occasion on which the matter 
has been considered the final decision 
has been against doing so. 


(April 10, 1957.) 


SENATOR TANGNEY asked the Min- 
ister representing the Treasurer, 
upon notice— 


1. Is it a fact that a daughter who 
acts as housekeeper for her divorced 
father is not regarded as a dependant 
for the purpose of income tax deduc- 
tions, as in the case of a widower 
taxpayer? 


2. If so, will the Treasurer review 
the position so that such daughter- 
housekeepers may be given at least 
the same consideration as de facto 
wives? 


SENATOR SPOONER—The Treasurer 
has supplied the following answers: 


1. A daughter who is wholly en- 
gaged in keeping house for her 
divorced father and in caring for his 
child or step-child under the age of 
sixteen years, or certain other speci- 
fied classes of dependants in respect 
of whom the father is entitled to a 
concessional deduction entitles the 
taxpayer to a concessional deduc- 
tion of £130 under section 82D of 
the Assessment Act. 


2. There is no provision in the 
Assessment Act relating to de facto 
wives. A de facto wife may qualify 
as a housekeeper under section 82D 
of the act only if she is wholly en- 
gaged in keeping house for the tax- 
payer and has the care of his child 
or step-child, or other specified de- 
pendants, and therefore, is in pre- 
cisely the same classification as a 
housekeeper-daughter of a divorced 
father. 
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NOTES ON SELECTED TAX CASES 


By D. C. WILKINS, B.Com., A.A.3S.A. 


A “Deemed” Amended Assessment 


The effect of Section 171 of the 
Income Tax Assessment Act was 
clarified by a decision of the Full 
High Court. 


To take advantage of the pro- 
visions of Section 171 of the Income 
Tax Assessment Act appeals to the 
imagination, for there appears to be 
described therein a set of circum- 
stances which might restrict the 
Commissioner’s power to impose tax. 


The section states, broadly, that 
when a tax return has been lodged, 
and no assessment is issued in the 
subsequent twelve months, the tax- 
payer can (by registered post) re- 
quest an assessment, and if one is 
then not forthcoming within three 
months, any assessment finally issued 
is deemed to be an amended assess- 
ment. Then, to decide whether this 
‘deemed’ amended assessment can be 
made, the taxpayer is regarded as 
having received an assessment on the 
last day of the three months, on 
} rag tax was payable on that same 
aay. 


It has generally been accepted that 
the effect of these provisions is that 
the assessment ultimately issued by 
the Commissioner, under the circum- 
stances described, is subject to all 
the restrictions governing the issue 
of amended assessments. For 
example, section 170 (2) provides 
that where a full and true disclosure 
has been made, an amendment in- 
creasing the taxpayer’s liability can 
be made only to correct an error of 
calculation or a mistake of fact, and 
even so only within three years of 
the due date of the original assess- 
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ment. Thus, if the taxpayer had been 
regarded as having received an as- 
sessment on the last day of the three 
months period, does the actual as- 
sessment issued (deemed to be 
‘amended’) increase his liability to 
tax? And if the notional original as- 
sessment did produce a liability to 
tax, can the ‘amended’ assessment be 
issued if no error of calculation or 
mistake of fact is involved? 


The Full High Court considered 
these questions in the case of Com- 
missioner of Tazation v. Barton 
(1957) A.L.R. 291. All the requisite 
conditions prescribed by Section 171 
had been fulfilled, and the taxpayer’s 
assessment, when finally issued, was 
outside the period of three months 
subsequent to the request being made. 


The Commissioner contended, in 
effect, that the ‘deemed’ amended as- 
sessment could be issued, because it 
was within the period of three years 
from the date on which the tax was 
‘due and payable’ on the hypothetical 
original assessment, and also the 
actual assessment did not increase 
the taxpayer’s liability in any parti- 
cular. For the taxpayer, it was 
claimed that a liability had been as- 
certained by the hypothetical original 
assessment so that the Commissioner 
was debarred from _ issuing the 
‘amended’ assessment increasing this 
liability. 


The Court expressed the view that 
these arguments were of little value 
because they were based on a fallacy, 
viz., that if an assessment was issued 
after the three months’ period it had 
to satisfy all the conditions applic- 
able to an amended assessment. It 
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was held that the question whether 
the ‘amended’ assessment could -be 
issued referred only to the time bar, 
that is, if full and true disclosure was 
made in the return, an assessment 
could be issued only if it were made 
within a period of three years from 
the expiration of the three months’ 
period. The other conditions relat- 
ing to the issue of amended assess- 

ments were held to be not applicable 
in determining whether the assess- 
ment issued was valid. 


Section 171, is therefore, not as 
favourable to the taxpayer as might 
have been expected. The Court con- 
sidered that if the Legislature had 
intended that all the conditions 
governing the issue of amended as- 
sessments had to be fulfilled, that 
result could have been achieved by 
saying that mo assessment could be 
raised after the expiration of the 
three months’ period. 


Interest on Bank Overdraft 


Bank interest was held to be a loss 
or outgoing not ‘incurred’ in the year 
in which the debt was discharged 
(Section 51 of the Income Taz As- 
sessment Act). 


The trustees of the estate of a 
pastoralist who died in 1925 were 
carrying on the business with the as- 
sistance of a considerable bank over- 
draft. The bank held four registered 
mortgages as security for the over- 
draft, which in 1939 stood at £33,000. 
Part of this overdraft was subse- 
quently written-off by the bank as 
irrecoverable, and in June 1950 the 
amount owing, excluding interest, 
was £8,750. 


From March 1940, no interest had 
been debited by the bank in the ac- 
count of the estate; a memorandum 
only was kept of interest accruing at 

alf-yearly intervals. Again, interest 
so recorded to March 1946 was con- 
sidered irrecoverable, and written 
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out of the memorandum account. 
From that date to March 1949 the 
interest amounted to £5,137. 


In March 1949 the bank offered to 
waive this interest (recorded in 
memorandum only), provided the 
overdraft was paid off by September 
of that year. It was not until Sep- 
tember of 1950 that the overdraft, 
including the interest, was liquidated, 
and in the income tax return lodged 
by the trustees for the year ended 
June 30, 1950, the interest paid, 
amounting to £5,137 was claimed as 
a deduction. 


The Commissioner had adopted the 
view, in assessing the taxpayer, that 
the interest was “incurred” in the 
years in which it accrued under the 
terms of the mortgage agreement 
(the years ended June 30, 1947, 1948 
and 1949), in other words, that the 
liability for the payment of the whole 
of the amount of £5,187 had arisen 
before the income year ended June 
30, 1950. 


The taxpayer contended before the 


Board of Review that until Septem- 
ber 1949, the date fixed by the bank 
for the liquidation of the overdraft, 
the liability for the interest was of a 
contingent nature only, that prior to 
that date it did not represent a debt 
‘incurred’. 


It was held (6 C.T.B.R.(N.S.) 
Case 2) that the interest calculated 
by the bank as a statistical record 
only represented an obligation exist- 
ing at the end of each half-yearly 
period, and that it was therefore an 
outgoing ‘incurred’ in the years in 
which, under the agreement, it was 
to be charged. Consequently, the 
Board decided that the interest was 
not a loss or outgoing of the year 
ended June 30, 1950. 


One is inclined to wonder whether 
the taxpayer obtained a deduction for 
the interest accrued in accordance 
with the mortgage agreement prior 
to March 1946. It would appear in 
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view of the Board’s decision, that 
this interest should have been an al- 
lowable deduction in each of the 
earlier years, although it was written 
off by the bank as irrecoverable. The 
House of Lords, in the case of British 
Mexican Petroleum Co, Ltd. v. Jack- 
son (1932) 16 T. C. 570, decided that 
a debt remitted by a creditor is not 
assessable income of the debtor. 


Purchase of Standing Timber 


Expenditure on standing timber 
treated as of a capital nature, for 
the purposes of United Kingdom In- 
come Taz. 


The Australian Income Tax As- 
sessment Act has been recently 
amended to clarify and expand the 
allowances granted to persons en- 
gaged in the business of timber- 
getting. Where part of the price of 
land is attributable to standing 
timber, or expenditure has been in- 
curred to acquire the right to fell 
standing timber, a_ proportionate 
part of such expenditure, which re- 
lates to the timber felled during the 
year of income, is allowed as a deduc- 
tion. 


The effect of these provisions is 
that sawmillers, or persons obtaining 
timber for sale, obtain a spread of 
the costs appropriate to the timber 
over the period in which the timber 
is taken off the land, more or less ap- 
propriate to the spread of income 
arising from the exploitation of the 
stand of timber. 


An interesting contrast to the 
above is provided by the case of 
Hood Barrs v. Inland Revenue Com- 
missioners (1957) 1 All E.R. 882. 


A timber merchant, saw-miller and 
joiner purchased from a company 
owning a large estate “all the timber 
specified (in the schedule attached to 
the agreement) together with the 
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boughs branches and other parts of 
the same trees respectively down to 
the soil whereon the same shall be 
growing but not the roots or other 
parts thereof which shall be within 
or below the surface of the soil.” The 
purchaser and his employees were 
also granted free access for the pur- 
pose of cutting and removing the 
timber. 


The taxpayer claimed that the 
amounts paid for the timber, under 
the agreements which specified the 
trees acquired, represented the pur- 
chase price of stock-in-trade, and, as 
he had acquired no interest in the 
land on which the trees stood, that 
purchase price should be allowed asa 
deduction in computing his trading 
profits. 


The House of Lords, by a majority, 
decided that the expenditure was of 
a capital nature, and that what the 
purchaser had actually acquired was 
a valuable right to select and cut 
timber, and until he felled them, he 
had no property in the trees. The 
agreement provided no time limit for 
the cutting of the trees, and this 
feature, it was held, provided addi- 
tional support for the conclusion that 
the timber merchant had not, at the 
time of signing the agreement and 
making the payments thereunder, ac- 
quired his stock-in-trade. 


The judgment implied, however, 
that when the timber merchant ulti- 
mately selected and cut the timber, 
“reduced the trees into possession”, 
it would then be appropriate for his 
trading account to be debited with 
the value of the trees felled. In that 
respect, it would appear that in 2 
similar set of circumstances, the 
principle expressed in specific terms 
in the Australian Income Tax Assess 
ment Act would be given effect to m 
the determination of the timber mer- 
chant’s trading profits subject to 
United Kingdom Income Tax. 
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Lodgment of Income Tax Returns by Tax Agents 


We have received a statement from 
the Commissioner of Taxation (Mr. 
P. S. McGovern) dealing with the 
extensions of time allowed tax agents 
for the lodgment of their clients’ in- 
come tax returns. In the statement 
the Commissioner indicates that he 
has a most sympathetic understand- 
ing of the tax agents’ staff and ac- 
commodation problems, many of 
which are a legacy of the war years. 
He also pays a tribute to the valuable 
work being done by tax agents in the 
preparation of returns, but points 
out that many tax agents have ac- 
cepted a clientele so large that they 
are unable to file the returns by the 
specified dates, i.e July 31, for wage 
and salary earners, and August 31 
for companies and persons in busi- 
ness. 

The Commissioner’s 
inter alia, states: 


A discretionary power to extend 
the time for lodgment is vested in 
the Commissioner of Taxation. In 
the case of persons engaged in busi- 
ness, a provisional payment based 
upon the income of the preceding 
year is made concurrently with the 
adjustment of the previous year’s 
provisional payment. This provi- 
sional payment and adjustment can- 
not be assessed until the return for 
the relevant year is received. It is 
apparent, therefore, that, if the pay- 
as-you-earn system is to work as 
Parliament undoubtedly intended it 
to do, returns must be lodged and 
assessments made in time to enable 
the tax payable by all taxpayers to 
be collected within the financial year. 

The collections from provisional 
tax cases and company assessments 

st financial year amounted to £375 
millions. It will be appreciated, 
therefore, that even a relatively 
small failure in the assessing and 
collecting programme could seriously 
= with the revenue of the 


‘statement, 
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So balancing the known and ap- 
preciated difficulties of tax agents 
against the requirements of reason- 
ably efficient administration, a pro- 
cedure was devised which, in due 
time, it was considered would bring 
outstanding returns to proportions 
which could be justified. The essen- 
tial points of this procedure are— 
(a) As a primary control, agents are 

required to furnish by August 
31 each year a statement show- 
ing the numbers of returns al- 
ready lodged and those for which 
further time will be required. 

(b) On application, a blanket exten- 
sion may be given for all returns 
up to October 31. 

(c) Applications for extensions be- 
yond October 31 are to be accom- 
panied by lists showing the 
names of the taxpayers con- 
cerned and indicating the pro- 
gress made with the lodgment 
of ail returns to October 31. 
Extensions beyond December 31 
are to be granted only in indi- 
vidual and most exceptional cir- 
cumstances on evidence supplied 
by the tax agent in respect of 
each individual concerned. 

The danger to the revenue of any 
relaxation of the present policy, is 
clearly illustrated by the following 
figures of outstanding returns for 
the income year ended June 30, 1956, 
in the hands of tax agents:— 

Number Estimated 
of Tax 
Returns Value 

At December 31, 1956 366,000 £124.5m. 

At March 31, 1957... 94,000 £3im. 

In all the circumstances, I feel that 
the present procedure, which has 
been dictated by sheer necessity, has 
not been unreasonable and I believe 
that the extension limits at present 
granted to tax agents are the maxi- 
mum which can be permitted if the 
tax for any financial year is to be 
collected in the year to which it 
belongs. 
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Current Problems Discussed in Overseas 
Journals 


Notes prepared by members of the teaching staff in 
the Department of Accounting, University of Melbourne. 


Management Accounting 


A mathematical approach to the 
question of what stocks should be 
carried from day to day is adopted 
by J. H. Hepburn, “The Control of 
Stocks,” Accountancy, March. He 
examines the various factors deter- 
mining the size of stocks. From this 
framework of reference, he considers 
the items entering into the costs of 
ordering and derives a formula for 
determining the optimum purchase 
quantity. Further formulae enable 
him to determine the optimum size 
of the “buffer” stocks, i.e., the stock 
point below which it is necessary to 
commence re-ordering. 


Even though the mechanics of de- 
rivation may not be completely un- 
derstood by the reader, the article 
does provide an “introduction to the 
treatment of the problem of stock 
holding” and does demonstrate that 
the problem can be attacked from 
other than a purely traditional as- 
pect. 


Administration of the controller’s 
organisation in a large public utility 
company is described by J. M. Emery 
and W. B. Walker in the March 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin. 


In the same issue, L. W. Miller 
and G. R. Knight suggest that the 
conventional division of labour be- 
tween industrial engineering and in- 
dustrial accounting is not an ideal 
arrangement; better results would 
be achieved by closer co-operation 
in such tasks as the setting of 
material usage standards and the 
design of accounting records. 
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The second part of a discussion on 
“The Inadequacy of Financial Ac- 
counts” is presented by L. V. D. 
Tinsdale in The Accountants’ Maga- 
zine, March. He considers this “in- 
adequacy” for fiscal purposes and 
management as a follow-up to the 
first part, which appeared in the 
February issue and dealt with the 
viewpoint of the shareholder and the 
public. 


As in the first part of the article, 
not all the statements and theories 
put forward will find universal ac- 
ceptance. This is one of the virtues 
of the article—the ideas disclosed 
are refreshing and leave the reader 
with this problem—if I can’t agree 
with this statement, on what basis 
do I disagree? 


Production contro! is seldom the 
direct responsibility of the account 
ant; but it can affect profits so 
markedly that no cost accountant 
can afford to be ignorant of it. In 
the N.A.C.A. Bulletin, March, H. E. 
Metcalf reviews some “Factors to be 
Considered in Designing a Produc- 
tion Control System’’. 


In the same issue, C. M. Bowen de- 
scribes production control in an alr- 
conditioning company which must 
adhere closely to installation dates 
specified in contracts. 


Costing 

Management is continually being 
faced with the problem of properly 
evaluating alternatives, such as 4 
ternative process methods or the al- 
ternative uses of multi-purpose 
equipment. Leonard A. Cohn, “Cost- 
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Opystat Made in Australia 


All-purpose 
Photo-copying Machine 
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ing for Decision Making”, Cost and - 


Management, March, points out that 
conventional costing techniques, de- 
signed primarily for inventory valua- 
tion and profit determination, are 
not always applicable in manage- 
ment decisions, but that special cost- 
ing techniques are required. 


Case Studies 


As usual, the March issue of the 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, carries a num- 
ber of case studies. Among the more 
specialised of these are “Cost Re- 
porting in an Advertising Agency”, 
by K. Webster and C. G. Uffelman, 
and “Cost Reporting for a Poultry 
Enterprise”, by M. Todd. 


A. F. Hackett contributes an ex- 
ample of cost and earnings analysis 
in a brass-rolling mill, whilst R. R. 
Tastor describes how a manufactur- 
ing company produces a reliable 
operating statement the day after 
the close of «ach accounting period. 


H. Rasch describes the use of 
direct costing to determine the most 
profitable product mix for a paper 
mill. Finally, B. S. Abrams describes 
a timekeeping system in which a 
single daily card for each employee 
serves both as attendance clock re- 
cord and as a job card. 


Factory Organisation 


When an operative is in charge of 
more than one machine, machine in- 
terference arises when there are ran- 
dom interruptions (such as _ those 
caused by breaks in material) in the 
machine-running time. Interrup- 
tions may occur in two or more 
machines at the one time and, as the 
Operative can deal at any one time 
with one machine only, the other 
Machines must wait for attention. 
By the application of marginal-cost 
theory to the allocation of machines, 
as explained by J. O’Shaughnessy, 
“Marginal Cost Analysis, The Prob- 

of Machine Interference’, The 
Cost Accountant, March, the opti- 
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mum number of machines to be al- 
located to each operative may be de- 
termined. 


Accounting for Inflation 


The effect of changing price levels 
upon accounting is raised by J. R. 
Leitch in March issue of The Ac- 
countants’ Magazine. In his article, 
“The Accountant and _ Inflation: 
Changing Price Levels”, he says 
that upon this subject every ac- 
countant ought to be prepared to 
make some contribution, and then 
proceeds, at some length, to make 
his own statement. Amongst the 
items he discusses are the effects 
upon accounting for buildings, plant 
and machinery, depreciation, stock, 
take-over bids and taxation. 


The author does not pretend at 
any time to present an exhaustive 
picture of the effects of inflation on 
accounting, nor does he attempt to 
present a _cut-and-dried solution. 
Nevertheless, he does succeed in 
showing some of the problems and in 
providing a basis for deriving a solu- 
tion satisfactory to the individual. 


Inventory Control 


“Consigned Stock Inventory and 
Activity Control Procedure,” by J. E. 
Lacenski, N.A.C.A. Bulletin, March, 
deals specifically with the stock-con- 
trol problems of a_ supplier of 
machines who maintains consign- 
ment stocks of replacement parts on 
the shelves of his distributors. What 
makes the article of more general in- 
terest is the ingenious use made of 
both duplicating masters and 
punched cards. 


In the same issue, G. A. Power 
draws attention to an area of cost 
reduction which is often overlooked: 
reduction in the number of different 
lines of production and expense 
material carried in stock. 


In The Controller, March, Norman 
E. Lang sets out “An Approach to 
Selecting Economic Buying Quan- 
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tities’. The paper deals with the 
basic cost factors involved in buying 
operations including both the costs 
of the purchasing function which re- 
main relatively static on each order, 
and the costs of inventory possession 
which vary in almost direct propor- 
tion to the volume of purchases. He 
suggests a method for determining 
the point of lowest combined costs 
for a wide range of quantities which 
would still give the inventory needed, 
at the right time and place. 


Internal Auditing 

In The Internal Auditor, March, 
A. H. Kent considers “The Develop- 
ment and Application of a New Con- 
cept of Internal Auditing’. He dis- 
cusses the development of internal 
auditing from the stage where it 
consisted largely of a check on the 
mathematical accuracy of certain re- 
cords, to its present status as an im- 
portant element of managerial con- 
trol, and considers how this latter 
function may be effected in certain 
specific cases. He concludes with a 
reference to the relationship between 
the internal and the external audi- 
tors. 

In the same issue, Donald S. 
Grubbs takes a similar view of the 
current nature of “Internal Auditing 
Objectives”, which he considers to 
be threefold :— 

“1. See that people are doing the 

things they are told to do; i.e., 
following authorised policies and 
procedures. 
Ascertain if the authorised 
policies and procedures provide 
adequate protection against loss 
at a reasonable cost. 

8. Observe opportunities for in- 
creasing profits.” 

Also in the same issue, Virgil F. 
Blank, “Electronics and the Internal 
Auditor”, raises the questions 
whether the use of electronic data- 
processing equipment in the office 
necessitates a change in auditing 
methods or standards, whether the 
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problems of internal control are in- 
creased, and how much knowledge of 
the processing is necessary to do an 
effective job of auditing. 


Auditing 

Howard Merkin, “Auditing in the 
Soviet Union’, The Accountant, 
March 9, comments on two articles 
appearing in recent editions of 
Buchgaltersky Uchet, the monthly 
accountancy journal published by 
the Soviet Ministry of Finance. 
From these articles it appears that 
the problems of the Soviet auditor 
are similar to those in other coun- 
tries, and that discussions as to the 
objects and scope of an audit are 
being carried on in the U.S.S.R. 


Accounting Reports 

In The Accountants’ Journal 
(N.Z.), March, the first of a series 
of articles appears on “The Presen- 
tation of Accounts Under the Com- 
panies Act, 1955”. This series is in- 
tended to be a review of special or 
novel features of presentation as re- 
quired by the new Act. 

As an accountant must consider 
that accounting reports will be used 
by many different persons, it may 
be said that once the final trial bal- 
ance has been agreed, the account- 
ant’s task becomes largely as exer- 
cise in communication. Kenneth S$. 
Most, “Accounting Terminology, 
Some Practical Problems in Com- 
munication,” The Accountant, March 
9, 16 and 23, examines some of the 
basic defects of accounts and pre- 
sents some suggestions as to the 
ways in which these defects might 
be overcome. 

In the Finance and Commerce sec- 
tion of The Accountants’ Jou 
(N.Z.), March, “Throgmorton” men- 
tions recent New Zealand experi 
ences in dealing with “Reserves Aris- 
ing from Revaluation of Fixed As 
sets”. The need to revalue certain 
assets is stressed, and various bases 
of and alternatives to revaluation are 
given. 
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Auditing 

Changes in the primary purpose 
of the audit which have evolved dur- 
ing the past fifty years are em- 
phasised by H. W. Bevis in “Stream- 
lining Auditing Techniques,” The 
Accounting Review, January. It is 
suggested that the direction of audits 
has turned from the primary aim of 
discovery of errors and irregularities 
to reporting upon the various finan- 
cial statements issued by manage- 
ment. That being so, Mr. Bevis 
asks: “Must each year’s examination 
be self-contained ?”, and he points out 
that opportunities exist for rotation 
of work in recurring examinations, 
once the auditor has become suf- 
ficiently familiar with the client’s 
accounts and procedures. Whilst the 
auditor might wonder what his posi- 
tion would be “if a misstatement of 
the accounts occurred in a company 
being examined on an extended rota- 
tion basis, . . . the assumption of a 
momentum of reliability over years 
instead of months is only a matter 


of degree, and one which may be en- 
tirely valid in the circumstances of 


a particular engagement.” The 
article is concluded with a number 
of suggestions for streamlining vari- 
ous sections of the audit programme. 


In the same issue, F. Kaufman 
and L. A. Schmidt examine some of 
the problems that arise in “Auditing 
Electronic Records.” In organisa- 
tions which employ electronic sys- 
tems, “the audit trail disappears into 
the unmarked jungle of electronic 
circuitry”, it is stated. What the 
auditor will find and what he can 
do are topics discussed, and the 
authors list a number of pre-requi- 
mar for the auditor of electronic re- 
cords, 


In Accounting Research, January, 
Harold Pollins, in “Railway Audit- 
Ing—A Report of 1867,” reproduces 
an early auditors’ report which sets 
out in detail the scope of audit by 
the then non-professional auditors 
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and the extent to which they made 


use of the services of professional 
public accountants. 


Company Law 

The series of articles in The Ac- 
countants’ Journal (N.Z.) on the 
N.Z. Companies Act, 1955, is con- 
tinued in the February issue with 
notes on “Reserves and Provisions,” 
by H. G. F. Callam; “The Company 
Secretary,” by D. A. Dale; and “The 
Auditor,” by W. S. Gilkison. 


Taxation 

The first part of an article by 
H. B. Markers on the taxes in force 
in the states comprising the Federal 
German Republic appears in Ac- 
counting Research, January, under 
the title, “Local Taxation in Western 
Germany.” The chief sources of re- 
venue for these states are taxes on 
trading income, land and buildings 
and payroll. 


Education and Training 


In “Professional Accounting Ex- 
aminations in Great Britain,” The 
Accounting Review, January, the 
principal characteristics of the 
British training and _ educational 
schemes are examined by E. H. Wein- 
wurm. In this survey the conclusion 
is reached that a trend exists in 
Great Britain similar to that in the 
United States, where an increasing 
emphasis is being placed on academic 
training. 

In the same issue, W. H. Wright 
outlines in greater detail than was 
possible in Mr. Weinwurm’s article 
the aims and programme of the 
British Institute of Costs and Works 
Accountants. He states that “Today 
England is setting an example to 
the rest of the world in its efforts to 
raise the standard of accounting 
practices and in giving  recog- 
nition to the contributions of ac- 
countants to industry.” (“Obser- 
vations of An American Cost Ac- 
countant Abroad.”’) 





DECIMAL COINAGE FOR AUSTRALIA: 
PRO AND CON 


In the June issue of “The Aus- 
tralian Accountant” discussion was 
originated on the questions whether 
Australia should or should not adopt 
decimal coinage, and if it were 
adopted, what would be the best 
method of effecting the change-over. 


In response to the editor’s in- 
vitation to readers to express their 
views on these questions, the follow- 
ing letters have been received: 
The Editor, 

Sir, 

I have read with interest your 
article on Decimal Coinage for Aus- 
tralia—Pro and Con, and wish to 
offer my contribution to the sug- 
gestions for effecting the change- 
over. 

Obviously, we all agree that there 
is every advantage to be derived 
from the move. The difficulty in 
transferring to a decimal monetary 
system is not one of a theoretical or 
practical nature, but psychological, 
for it will be hard to convince the 
layman that he is not being cheated 
if he receives 100 pieces of metal 
(we still have to find a name for 
these) instead of 240 pence in ex- 
change for his pound note. 

We will be confronted with the 
following problems, when consider- 
ing the whole project. 


(1) Which unit of money to adopt 
and its subdivisions, to give ef- 
fect to the scheme without pos- 
sible loss. 

(2) Method of exchange of the 
old currency for the new one. 
(3) When or at which time of the 

year is this best operated. 

(4) Decimalisation of the unit and 
its recording in books of ac- 
count, with the resulting con- 
version of the old values to the 
new decimal values. 


(5) Prices. 


(1) Unit of Money to Adopt and 
Subdivisions 


There is no reason, practical or 
otherwise, why we should not retain 
the pound note and its symbol (§). 
If this is done it offers no problem at 
all and can be recorded thus, £1.000 
instead of thus, £1/0/0 as at present. 


The florin, shilling and sixpence 
can likewise be retained and re- 
corded as (florin) £0.100 and ex- 
changed for 100 cents; (shilling) 
0.050 and exchanged for 50 cents; 
and (sixpence) 0.025 and exchanged 
for 25 cents. 


These coins could possibly be re- 
named, so as to leave no confusion 
in the mind of people, but there is 
no difference in actual value of the 
coins, save for their equivalent 
which will be expressed in 100, 50 
and 25 cents, instead of 24, twelve 
and six pence. 


As the penny and one penny pieces. 
would require four or more than 
four figures of decimals to be re- 
corded, yet the penny equivalence in 
decimal is never precise, I suppose 
they will have to be discarded and 
replaced by new coins of different 
names, denominations and values. 


The best possible new coins, I 
would say, could comprise: 
A 20 cent piece which could 


be named “double dime” 
and recorded thus 


A 10 cent piece named 
“dime” and_ recorded 


A 1 cent piece which does 
not require another name £0.001 


This last coin would be the nearest 
in equivalence to the }d. (farthing) 
and perhaps does not require to be 
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coined at all, as if anything else, it 


has no purchasing power and is only - 


useful for purposes of record and/or 
calculations of prices and/or their 
quotations. 


(2) Method of Physical Exchange of 
the Old Currency for the New 
One 


All our paper money and coins 
down to six pence can be retained 
and offer no problem for the physical 
exchange of these denominations. 


The threepenny and penny pieces 
will give the greatest concern. The 
obvious practical solution will be for 
banks to withdraw the old coins and 
issue the new money at the rate of 
25 cents for coins to the value of 
sixpence. 


(3) At What Time of the Year is 
This Best Instituted? 


The ideal time would be the end 
of the Government financial year, if 
all companies and institutions closed 
their books of accounts at June 30. 
In this event, one can visualise the 
fact that all balance sheets would 
have been compiled in the normal 
way and values converted into deci- 
mal values. The new period would 
have been carried on in the new 
monetary system. 

This not being the case, it follows 
that July 1 is not of necessity the 
best time of the year to put the 
scheme into effect and therefore, the 
first of any month would be appro- 
priate. 

It is of paramount importance, 
however, that as soon as the pro- 
clamation is issued the change-over 
must be given effect both physically 
and on records. 


(4) Decimalisation and Recording in 
Books of Account 


The conversion from the old sys- 
tem to the decimal system of ac- 
counts, will call for very little time 
and effort. There will be no need 
for actual closing of the old books 
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of account to re-open an entire new 
set of books. It will suffice to add 
both sides of all accounts, rule off 
and convert the totals on each side, 
as a carry forward in decimal cur- 
rency. The accounts will then ap- 
pear as follows: 


Purchase Account. (The change-over 
operates on Ist of the fourth month.) 
Debit side. 


Postings 

lst Month (old cur- 

rency) . ee 

2nd Month (old cur- 

rency . x 

38rd Month (old ‘cur- 
rency 


£55,675 18 5 
£48,321 15 2 
£28,998 14 1 
£132,996 7 8 
£132,996.383 








Conversion 

4th Month (new cur- 
rency) ... 

5th Month (new cur- 
rency) .. 

6th Month (new cur- 


£58,665.557 
£48,333.490 


rency) £45,251.410 


etc., etc. 





Total for year .. £678,558.555 





I favour the method of converting 
the totals, rather than the balances 
brought forward, for obviously, if 
the latter method is adopted, when 
balancing the year and preparing 
financial statements, the figures so 
obtained do not cover twelve months, 
in most cases. 


(5) Prices 

For a certain period after the 
change-over, goods displayed in 
shops, would show the old price and 
its conversion in the new money. 
The customer can quickly check 
that he is not paying more than he 
should, and once we all get accus- 
tomed to the new denominations and 
sense of value, only one price will be 
shown. 





This is as far as it goes for our 
money. What is next? How about 
our tons and our yards .. . Will it 
come next? I certainly hope so... . 

H. GRAPULIN, 
Matraville, N.S.W. 


The Editor, 


Dear Sir, 

The following suggestion for the 
adoption of decimal coinage in Aus- 
tralia is put forward: 

1. Call present 10/- the Australian 
dollar (Al) (£1=A2, £5=A10, 
£10=A20) ; 

2. Withdraw current 1d. and issue 
a new coin with the value of 
10 to 1/-; (a cupro-nickel coin 
near the size of the current 4d. 
is suggested.) 

. Withdraw 3d. and 4d. at cur- 
rent values of four and 24 re- 
spectively to 1/-. 

Could not this movement be ex- 
panded to include advocating a 
change to the metric system of units 
of weight and of volume and linear 
measurements, as has universal ac- 
ceptance in scientific circles? 


(A U.S. short-ton of 2,000 Ibs. 
avoirdupois=907.18486 kilograms.) 


GORDON RUSH, 
A.S.A. Students’ Society, 
Crows Nest, N.S.W. 


The Editor, 
Sir, 

The large majority of businesses 
throughout Australia are relatively 
small businesses in which the intro- 
duction of decimal coinage will be 
opposed because of the expense in- 
volved in converting slot machines, 
cash registers, typewriters, adding, 
calculating and accounting machines 
to the decimal system. 

My sympathies are with the pro- 
prietors of these businesses who 
will contend that the existing cur- 
rency is quite satisfactory. As far 


as adding machines in current use 
are concerned, it is possible to add 
decimal! figures on them but the add- 
ing capacity of the machines is ap- 
preciably reduced by using them in 
that way. 


HAROLD CURNOW, F.A:S.A., 
(Bendigo. ) 


The Editor, 
Dear Sir, 

I have constantly felt the need for 
the introduction of decimal coinage 
in Australia and from my discus- 
sions with others, I have not found 
one objector. 


I am in favour of retaining the 
pound as the basic unit of value. 
Let Mr. MacFarlane have his “Aus- 
tral” provided it is worth .5 of a 
pound. 


I advocate the striking of a coin 
worth one-tenth of a florin (or as 
the American professor puts it, one- 
fifth of a shilling.) I would call 
that coin a “Bit”. 


I would drop the present six- 
pences and half-pennies like the 
plague—the latter being complete 
nuisances. I agree that the Govern- 
ment should declare that ten pennies 
equal one shilling. 


Here is my decimal scale :— 


Pound (Note) 1 
Florin Jl 
Bit 01 
Austral (Note) 5 
Shilling 05 
Penny .005 

or:— 

£1 equals 2 Australs 

; 10 Florins 
20 Shillings 
100 Bits 
a ,» 200 Pennies 

You could not get closer to present 
values. 


F. S. SCORER, 
Newcastle. 


let us have the benefit of your opinion on this subject. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Goodwill and Passing-Off Actions 


For many years prior to 1947 
George Farmers Ltd. had carried on 
the business of a manufacturer and 
producer of hams, bacons and small- 
goods, during which period the word 
“Farmers” acquired a good reputa- 
tion throughout Victoria for those 
products. 


In 1947, the business and assets of 
this company were acquired by Bal- 
larat Products Ltd., and for some 
two years thereafter that company 
continued to produce, amongst other 
commodities, ham, bacon and small- 
goods in connection with which it 
used the name “Farmers”. This side 
of its business proved unprofitable, 
however, and in July, 1949, it was 
temporarily discontinued. Despite 
this, the company retained its fac- 
tory, plant and machinery in good 
order, and by 1956 was negotiating 
with another company for the for- 
mation of a new company, using the 
name of George Farmer, to resume 
the business under that name, the 
fixed assets, etc., being supplied by 
Ballarat Products Ltd. 


Meanwhile another enterprise (not 
connected with Ballarat Products 
Ltd.) was incorporated in 1956 under 
the name of “Farmers Smallgoods 
Co. Ltd.” This firm intended to 
carry on the business of manufac- 
turing ham, bacon and smallgoods, 
whereupon Ballarat Products Ltd. 
sought an injunction to restrain it 
from using the word “Farmers” in 
connection with that proposed busi- 
hess (Ballarat Products Ltd. v. 
Farmers Smallgoods Co. Ltd. (1957) 
A.L.R. 312). Its claim was that there 
was a valuable reputation in the 
name “Farmers” in connection with 
ham, bacon and smallgoods; that 
this commercial advantage which 
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Discussed by L. C. VOUMARD, B.A., LL.B. 


Ballarat Products had acquired had 
never been abandoned, and that 
goods sold under the name “Farm- 
ers” would still be regarded by the 
public and the trade as goods of 
Ballarat Products. On this basis, 
the manufacture and distribution of 
ham, bacon and smallgoods under 
the name of “Farmers Smallgoods” 
was contended to be calculated to re- 
present that the defendant com- 
pany’s goods were those of the plain- 
tiff company. 


The defendant put forward the 
claim that as the plaintiff was not 
carrying on that business, there 
could be no goodwill of which the 
name “Farmers” could form a part, 
but Hudson, J., held otherwise; good- 
will may continue to exist despite the 
cessation of the business operations 
which have given rise to it. It re- 
mains, he said, as something of value 
which the trader concerned can turn 
to account any time he chooses, just 
as does a name used by a trader 
under which his goods have acquired 
a favourable reputation. 


In the result, his Honour granted 
injunctions’ restraining Farmers 
Smallgoods Co. from using “Farm- 
er” or “Farmers” in connection with 
the manufacture of ham, bacon or 
smallgoods, and from carrying on 
such business so long as “Farmer” 
or “Farmers” formed part of its 
name. 


“Merchantable Quality” 


In a sale of goods by description, 
there is an implied condition (where 
the seller deals in goods of that 
nature) that the goods shall be of 
merchantable quality. In George 
Wills & Co. Ltd. v. Davids Pty. Ltd. 
(31 A.L.J., 30) the High Court was 
largely concerned with the meaning 
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of the phrase, “merchantable 
quality”. In mid-1951 D _ bought 
360 cases of canned beetroot from G, 
the label on each can showing the 
contents as beetroot “Pickled in 
Vinegar”. D hoped to sell them in 
the summer of 1951/52, but due to a 
glut of canned vegetables in the 
grocery trade, D still had 221 cases 
on hand in November, 1952. Unfor- 
tunately, all was not well with the 
cans in those cases. “Hydrogen 
swells” had developed in many of 
them; some had “blown” and the 
contents were leaking; and bacteria 
had gained access to some. So it was 
not surprising that they were de- 
stroyed, after being condemned as 
unfit for human consumption. 


In the District Court (N.S.W.), 
D recovered £522 damages in a claim 
against G based on alleged breach 
of the implied condition that the 
goods purchased should be of mer- 
chantable quality; the N.S.W. 


Supreme Court dismissed an appeal 


against this judgment; but an appeal 
by G to the High Court was allowed. 
The courts below, it was pointed out, 
had erroneously assimilated the re- 
quirement of “merchantable quality” 
to the requirements of fitness for a 
particular purpose; the contract 
should have been treated as one for 
the sale of beetroot canned in vine- 
gar, and D’s claim, accordingly, 
treated as a claim that the goods 
were in a defective condition when 
delivered, and that their subsequent 
deterioration resulted from this con- 
dition. 


The expression “merchantable 
quality” requires the goods to be 
(in the words of “Benjamin on 
Sale’) “of such quality and in such 
a condition that a reasonable man, 
acting normally, would, after full ex- 
amination, accept them under the 
circumstances of the case in per- 
formance of his offer to buy them, 
whether he buys them for his own 
use or to sell again”; the parties had 
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bargained for beetroot canned in 
vinegar; at the time of their receipt 
the goods supplied were normal, in 
condition and quality, for goods of 
that description, and the purchaser’s 
complaint on the grounds of their 
merchantability was therefore bound 
to fail. Consequently the appeal was 
allowed. 


Director Excluded from Board 


Hayes & Bristol Plant Hire Ltd. 
& Others (1957) 1 All ER.685 is a 
case dealing with the question 
whether a director who is excluded 
by his fellow directors from the 
board in pursuance of an alleged 
right to exclude him is entitled to an 
order restraining his fellow diree- 
tors from so excluding him. 


H was one of five directors of a 
company. At a board meeting at- 
tended by three of the directors (H 
and his brother being absent) it was 
resolved that H’s exclusion from the 
board by reason of his absence from 
board meetings be confirmed pur- 
suant to a clause in the company’s 
articles. At an adjourned board meet- 
ing held some two weeks later, of 
which H received no notice and at 
which he was not present, the meet- 
ing purported to appoint one, §, to 
the board. 


H thereupon asserted that he had 
been wrongfully excluded from the 
board, and sought a declaration that 
the two resolutions referred to above 
were invalid, and consequential in- 
junctions. To obtain equitable re 
lief of this nature, though, he had to 
show that there was some pro- 
prietary interest vested in him as 
director and the defendants took the 
preliminary point that H did not 
have such an interest. 


The articles did not require @ 
director to hold a share qualifica- 
tion (although H was in fact a share 
holder) nor did they confer on the 
directors any direct right to a stipu- 
lated amount of remuneration, but 
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they did provide that subject to the 
terms of any agreement between 
them and the company (H had no 
service agreement with the company) 
“the directors shall be paid out of 
the funds of the company, by way of 
remuneration for their services, such 
sums as the company, in general 
meeting, may from time to time pre- 
scribe... .” 


Wynn-Parry, J., took the view that 
this article gave a man who is a 
director a right, if the company de- 
cide to pay the directors in any year 
for their services, to share in that 
remuneration, and he regarded this 
as a sufficient property interest to 
overcome the preliminary objection 
raised by the defendants. Moreover, 
he felt that the contrary conclusion 
might well result in a denial of jus- 
tice, by preventing H from pursuing 
what would otherwise be a proper 
right of action. 


Accordingly, he proceeded to hear 
the action, but with what result does 
not appear from the report. 


Export Licence Not Granted 


It commonly happens that a con- 
tract is made to purchase goods from 
a foreign country, the laws of which 
prohibit the export of such goods 
unless an export licence is obtained, 
and in those cases the contract us- 
ually contains a form of “subject to 
licence” clause, or, if such a clause 
is not expressed, a warranty regard- 
ing licences may be implied. In the 
case of an implied warranty, the 
warranty will generally be to use 
all reasonable diligence to obtain a 
licence (although each case must de- 
pend on its own circumstances) but 
Where there is an express warranty 
itis a matter for the construction of 
the words used. 


An express warranty was given in 
Peter Cassidy Seed Co. Ltd. v 
Osuustukkukuappa I.L. (1957) 1 All 
ER.484. An English company had 
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contracted with a Finnish seller for 
the sale of ants’ eggs f.o.b. Helsinki, 
and one clause in the contract read: 
“Delivery: prompt, as soon as export 
licence granted”. The seller had as- 
sured the buyer that the obtaining of 
a licence (without which Finnish 
law prohibited the export of ants’ 
eggs) would be just a formality; in 
fact, it was far more because it 
would be approved only by the re- 
commendation of the Ant Egg Expor- 
ters’ Association, and only then if the 
exporter was a member of the asso- 
ciation. The seller was not a member 
of the association, and knew nothing 
of its practice in granting licences. 


The seller’s application for a 
licence was refused, and the goods 
could not, therefore, be delivered. 
Hence the question arose whether the 
seller was liable in damages. Dev- 
lin, J., held that on the true construc- 
tion of the contract, and in all the 
circumstances, the seller had war- 
ranted absolutely that it would ob- 
tain an export licence—the clause 
quoted above showed that both par- 
ties contracted on the assumption 
that an export licence would be 
granted and that the only question 
was when it would be granted—and, 
therefore, that the buyer was en- 
titled to damages. 


PPPP LO PLL PPLL LPL LOPES 


aa 


Comment in Passing: 


An old gibe at economists 
is that, if you teach a parrot 
to say “supply and demand”, 
you have an economist. I 
think we accountants are in 
danger of having it said of 
us that if you teach a dog 
to bark “cost or market”, 
you have an accountant. 


Str ALEXANDER FITZGERALD. 
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Commonwealth to Hold Census 
of Retail Establishments 


During August, the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics will 
issue census forms to enable a cen- 
sus to be taken of retail establish- 
ments as at July 30, 1957. 


It is inevitable that a large pro- 
portion of the census forms will be 
referred to the accountancy profes- 
sion for completion. For the guid- 
ance of our members in this matter, 
Mr. S. R. Carver, Acting Common- 
wealth Statistician, has kindly made 
available useful advance information 
relating to the census requirements. 


Previous censuses have shown 
that the amount of retail sales in 
Australia increased from £1,149 mil- 
lion in 1948-49 to £2,129 million in 
1952-53 when there were almost 
110,000 retail establishments. Since 
then there has been a very large in- 
crease in retail turnovers and in the 
number of retail establishments. 
Hence the need for this census. The 
amounts outlaid in retail establish- 
ments in the periods 1953-54, 54-55, 
and 55-56 are set out below. 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
£m. £m. £m. 


Outlay 
Deed «205045 S2.2 812 892 


Clothing, footwear, 
drapery, etc. ... .... 389 421 435 


Hardware, electrical 
goods, furniture, 
oe. .. 25 298 332 360 


Tobacco, cigarettes, 
beer, ete. ox. 328 353 


Other purchases in 
retail stores 325 


These figures indicate the import- 
ance of retail trade in the national 
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economy. Nearly 70 per cent. of the 
incomes received by Australians is 
spent in retail shops. 


Besides providing current statis- 
tics of retail trading, the census will 
enable businessmen to examine the 
changes which have occurred in the 
spending habits of the Australian 
public since 1953. It will also supply 
information which can be applied to 
problems of marketing, advertising 
and sales policy, including the 
analysis of trading growth in vari- 
ous areas. 


The form has been kept as simple 
as possible. Particulars of turnover 
will be required for a number of 
groups of commodities but trade as- 
sociations have been consulted on the 
grouping of items so as to avoid the 
need for any laborious dissection of 
sales records. In addition, traders 
will be asked to supply totals only of 
purchases made during the year; 
stocks held at the end of June 
last year and this year; the 
amount owed by customers and 
particulars of the number of persons 
working in the business at the end 
of June this year. The returns will 
be collected under the Census and 
Statistics Act which ensures that the 
contents of individual returns shall 
be absolutely confidential. 


A total of 130,000 census forms 
will be issued. The Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics appeals to those 
responsible for supplying the census 
information required to complete the 
forms by the due date (August 31). 
If this is done, the totals can be com- 
piled quickly and the value of the 
statistics (which depends largely on 
the early publication of the results) 
can be correspondingly increased. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


“Pricing Policy for Export Markets” 


Two interesting letters comment- 
ing on the article “Pricing Policy for 
Export Markets,” by Dr. H. F. Craig, 
which appeared in the May issue of 
“The Australian Accountant” are 
published below: 


The first came from Mr. J. C. 
Barnes, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., F.C.LS., 
A.L.S.M., Managing Director, Potter 
& Moore, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, who 
writes: 


Dr. Craig’s stimulating case-study 
of the Metal Products Co. approach 
to export appears to be somewhat 
misleadingly titled. As disclosed, the 
“pricing policy” turns out to be no 
more than setting prices a little lower 
than the competitive products prices. 
Not very scientific, but intensely 
practical. From an estimate of the 
increased production volume and ex- 
port sales prices, the senior financial 
executives philosophised a_ total 
financial result and produced an at- 
tractive projected profit based on in- 
creases of about one-third in produc- 
tion, about one-quarter in money 
sales, but with no increase in “fixed” 
costs. Examination of the selling 
function purported to show that in 
a new market, and in export territory 
at that, export sales of £136,000 could 
be promoted for only £5,000 market- 
ing costs, say four per cent. The 
study ends with the senior sales 
executive departing to make a per- 
sonal survey of the export territory. 


One can only hope the Metal Pro- 
ducts Co. awaited reports from the 
sales executive before committing 
themselves for the additional pro- 
duction. The costs. of promoting sales 
by advertising, demonstrations, over- 
seas sales personnel, agents’ commis- 
sions, and so on, are likely to be much 
higher than four per cent. of sales. I 
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am drawing attention to this so that 
accountants called upon to advise on 
such projects may be warned to look 
beyond their own factory figures, 
and to give some thought to the costs 
of marketing. 

The figures quoted in the study 
give fixed costs as one half of the 
cost per unit; quite a high propor- 
tion. It is stated production can be 
increased by about one-third with no 
increase at all in supervision, ad- 
ministration and other fixed ex- 
penses, and presumably without addi- 
tional funds. If this is true, then the 
Metal Products Co. in its search for 
increased net profit, and as an al- 
ternative to the export market, might 
well give attention to reducing the 
surplus total capacity, and save per- 
haps £50,000. This would increase 
net profit by the same amount. My 
point is that surplus capacity on the 
administrative side deserves just as 
much attention as surplus manufac- 
turing capacity. (The national ad- 
vantages of export earnings are ap- 
preciated.) 

One final comment—the Metal 
Products Co. thought it desirable to 
send the senior sales executive to 
make a personal survey of the ex- 
port territory in relation to taxes, 
currency restrictions and tariffs. No 
doubt he would also look into trading 
and financial arrangements with the 
potential customers, give serious con- 
sideration to product packaging for 
export, illustrations, directions, etc., 
and investigate advertising media 
and the possible appointment of a 
suitable advertising agency. The 
financial executive would do well to 
consider costs of these. 

The second commentary is from 
“Old Mug’, Hobart, Tasmania, 


He comments as follows: 





In your May number Dr. Craig 
deals with an interesting question. 
It is the first time I have seen a dis- 
cussion in print, that really amounts 
to this. “That a better overall profit 
can sometimes be made by manufac- 
fusing another line of goods at a 
oss”, 


When I studied accountancy about 
40 years ago, I was properly im- 
pressed with the need for. careful 
costing of factory operations with 
the object of cutting out unprofitable 
lines and concentrating on those that 
were profitable. All very sound, pro- 
vided an unlimited market is avail- 
able for the profit making lines. 
After being in business for some 
years, I realised that theory and 
practice do not always agree on this 
subject. 


Price fixing during World War II 
brought the matter to a head as far 
as I am concerned. It fell to my lot 
to prove to a manufacturer, (I shall 
refer to him as Mr. A.) that it is 
possible to manufacture another line 
at a loss and yet make a larger profit 
at the end of the year. 


Omitting unessential details and 
using quantities that are not histori- 
cally accurate but which will serve to 
illustrate the point, this is what 
actually happened. 


Mr. A. had been putting up an 
article for some years and was regu- 
larly making a fair profit. I shall 
refer to this as article X. There was 
a limit to the market for X namely 
about 20,000 units per annum. After 
the commencement of the war he 
started to put up another line, article 
Y. There came a time when he had 
to take out his costs on both lines for 
submission to the Prices Branch. I 
assisted him. The figures revealed 
that he was losing 1/- a unit on 
20,000 units of article Y. He pro- 
tested this was impossible since his 
overall profit was of the order of 
£1,000 better than when he had put 
up only article X the previous year. 
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It was then pointed out to him that 
on an output of 20,000 units his over- 
heads had been about 4/- per unit, 
and on 40,000 units the overheads 
were about 2/- per unit so that the 
final result was that by losing 1/- 
per unit on Y he had taken 2/- per 
unit off the cost of X, and so was 
about £1,000 up on the operations for 
the year. 


His costs were subsequently con- 
firmed by accountants of the Prices 
Branch after a most thorough in- 
vestigation. 


Incidentally, these experts ex- 
pressed amazement that any factory 
should continue to turn out any line 
that taken separately showed a regu- 
lar loss. 


There is one other comment | 
might add. 


In a factory where there is a sea- 
sonal peak, and some of the skilled 
or key hands have to be paid all the 
year, an expansion of output can well 
involve a reduction in the wages 
costs per unit. 


The example is set out below: 


Position prior to introduction of 
Product Y 
Product X 
Per 20,000 
Unit Units 


£ 
Direct Expenses ... 10/- 10,000 


Overhead .... .. 4/- 4,000 
Profi 1/- 1,000 


Sales .... 15/- 15,000 
Position after introduction of 
Product Y 


Product X 
Per 20,000 Per 20,000 
Unit Units Unit a 


Product Y 


£ 
Direct Expenses 10/- 10,000 9/- 9,000 


2,000 2/- 2,000 
3,000 —1/- —1,000 


Sales 10/- £10,000 


Total Profit = Profit on X £3,000 
Less loss on Y 1,000 


£2,000 


— 


Overhead 2/- 
Profit 3/- 


15/- £15,000 
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cussion helpful to students. 





Students. Section Ramin ys 


N the June issue of “The Australian Accountant” we began a new 
department of the journal to serve accountancy students. 
on various phases of accounting will be invited to contribute articles 
written expressly to assist students. The second in the series “What is 
Accounting?” has been written by R. W. ROBERTSON, B.Com., A.A.S.A., 
A.C.LS., of the Hemingway Robertson Institute. 
Students are invited to write to the editor of the journal in reference 
to their study problems so that publicity can be given to them in this 
section of the journal with the aim always being the promotion of dis- 
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WHAT IS ACCOUNTING? 


ROM my own experience and a 

study of examiners’ reports, I 
have reached the conclusion that 
many candidates for the Society’s 
examinations do not understand just 
what accounting is, or what its pur- 
pose is. Obviously this lack of under- 
standing must be a serious handicap 
to students in dealing with account- 
ing problems. 

Possibly this lack of understand- 
ing may be due partly to the fact 
that most writers of text books on 
accounting do not give any unequivo- 
cal definition of accounting. A few 
American authors of text books give 
such definitions, but they hedge them 
around with various qualifications so 
that they tend to lack clarity. The 
only Australian authors to my know- 
ledge who have given clear definitions 
are Professor Sir Alexander Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. L. A. Schumer in 
their book Classification in Account- 
mg. But even in this instance the 
definition given is simply quoted from 
a definition issued by the Committee 
on Terminology of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants in 1941, and 
here again the authors have hedged 
it around with various qualifications. 
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This is in contrast to writers of 
elementary text books on economics, 
for example, who invariably start out 
by stating their definition of econo- 
mics. Unfortunately their definitions 
are almost all different—as econo- 
mists notoriously have difficulty in 
agreeing with each other. Perhaps 
writers on accounting are afraid of 
the same problem of varying defini- 
tions, or perhaps they are simply, 
being largely practical men of af- 
fairs, not so given to being dogmatic. 


In this article I will endeavour to 
indicate just what I think accounting 
is. There may be some readers who 
will disagree with what is said here 
and, if so, both the author (and no 
doubt, the editor) invites them to ex- 
press their opinions in writing for 
publication in this journal. The 
author’s intention here is to try and 
give candidates for the accountancy 
examinations a clearer picture of 
what this whole mysterious rigma- 
role of accounting is about and what 
its purpose is. If candidates can get 
such a clear picture then it is felt 
that not only will their studies make 
more sense, but they will be equipped 
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better to deal sensibly with examina- 
tion questions. 


To my mind, accounting is merely 
a specialised branch of statistics and 
possibly many things will be clearer 
to candidates if they will accept this 
view. This, of course, immediately 
raises the question of what we mean 
by statistics. Here we are on fairly 
safe ground. For statistics can be 
defined with reasonable clarity and 
firmness as the collection of facts in 
a systematic manner for a predeter- 
mined purpose and placing them in 
relation to one another. Clearly ac- 
counting fits in this framework—the 
facts are collected systematically 
through the original recording pro- 
cesses; they are collected for a pre- 
determined purpose—the ascertain- 
ment of profit or loss—or other pur- 
poses; and they are placed in rela- 
tion to one another in order to 
achieve these purposes, as when costs 
are matched with income to deter- 
mine profit or loss. 


Most statistical investigations, 


however, deal with a particular set 
of facts at a particular point of time 
or series of points of time . . . they 
are not continuous. Accounting is a 
special type of statistical investiga- 
tion because it is continuous—it goes 


on all the time. There are other 
statistical processes by which the 
purposes of accounting could be 
served but there is a generally ac- 
cepted method of conducting this 
particular type of statistical investi- 
gation. This method is double entry 
bookkeeping and accounting as we 
know it. 


There are four steps in any statis- 
tical investigation and these apply 
just as much to accounting as to any 
other statistical investigation. 


1. Collection of the Data: This is 
done in accounting by the various 
original documents, such as in- 
voices and receipts. 


. Tabulation of the Data: Done in 
the books of original entry which 


also form the first step in classify. 
ing like items of the data to. 
gether. 


. Summarising the Data: This is 
done in the ledger accounts where 
a further stage in the classifying 
of the data is carried out, and in 
the accounting reports which 
summarise the data and present 
the results. 


. Interpretation and Analysis of 
the Results: This is done by 
means of such specialised reports 
as the funds statement and the 
calculation of the various ratios 
and percentages, etc. 


Consideration of these statistical 
principles brings us to a definition of 
accounting as “the process of record- 
ing, summarising and analysing, re- 
porting on and interpreting data, ex- 
pressed in monetary units, relating 
to events and transactions, usually of 
a business nature.” 


This seems fairly clear and 
straightforward and it accords quite 
closely to the definition arrived at by 
the Committee on Terminology of 
the American Institute of Account- 
ants in 1941 which reads: “Account- 
ing is the art of recording, classify- 
ing and summarising, in a significant 
manner and in terms of money, 
transactions and events which are, in 
part at least, of a financial character, 
and interpreting the results thereof.” 


Whether the reader accepts this 
definition or not, I think it should be 
clear from this discussion that the 
accountant, just as much as the 
statistician, must know how to collect 
and sort out his information and 
place a correct interpretation on the 
facts thus revealed. If the student 
can view accounting in this light, it 
loses its mystery and he will have a 
better chance of understanding where | 
the various procedures and tech 
niques he is learning fit into this 
particular method of statistical i 
vestigation known as accounting. 
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Why turn your Accountant 
into a Gunman? . . 


when you can let us carry the weapons! 


When your accountant 
collects your payroll he 
takes risks for you that 
ou have no moral right 
to ask him. Carrying a 
gun is no job for an 
accountant. And have 
you ever asked his 
wife how she _ feels 








about it? 


No payroll, however large, is worth a human 
ife. Don't take risks! Mayne Nickless can 
collect your payroll more safely and for less 
cost than you could ever do it yourself. 
four payroll staff gets off to a flying start, 
because Mayne Nickless will deliver the 
money at any time to suit you. Supposing 
your payroll amounts to £300 . . . you get 


the complete protection of the Mayne Nick- 
less Payroll Delivery Service for only 17/- 
a week . . . £3,000, just £3/5/- a week! 
Incredible, isn't it? . . . especially when your 
payroll is fully insured against all risks until 
the moment you pay your staff. Why not 
use us next payday? 


For an on-the-spot quotation for your payroll simply ring: 


MAYNE NICKLESS PAYROLL DELIVERY 
AND BANK DEPOSIT SERVICE 


697 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne. 
572 King Street, Newtown, Sydney. 


FJ 9274, 
LA 5743. 


or any of our offices at 


NEWCASTLE, ADELAIDE, BRISBANE, BROKEN HILL, GEELONG, 
YALLOURN, MORWELL, WOLLONGONG, PORT KEMBLA & HOBART. 
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Throughout this discussion so far 
we have referred to accounting only, 
without reference to bookkeeping. 
This has been done because there is 
no clear line of demarcation between 
them, and because accounting in- 
cludes bookkeeping. Bookkeeping is 
an essential part of accounting, just 
as arithmetic is an essential part of 
the whole field of mathematics. In 
general we can say that bookkeeping 
is chiefly concerned with recording 
and analysing business transactions, 
whilst accounting is chiefly concerned 
with the proper summarisation and 
interpretation of the bookkeeping 
data. In other words, the accountant 
prepares the financial statements and 
reports from the bookkeeping records 
in the books of original entry and 
ledgers. 


So it is suggested to students that 
they try to view the bookkeeping and 
accounting process as being a 
straight forward matter of collecting 
the mass of detailed data and inter- 
preting it to reveal the significant 
facts required. This is done through 
the four steps of— 


1, Collecting the data and recording 
it by means of various documents 
and in the books of original 
entry; 

. Sorting out and classifying the 
data collected—first in the books 
of original entry and_ then 
through a further stage in the 
ledger ; 


3. Summarising the information 
thus recorded and analysing it in 
the various accounting reports; 
and 


4. Interpreting the results shown by 
this process. 


The Purpose of Accounting 

So far, we have discussed what ac- 
counting is, but we have not said 
much about what is the purpose of 
doing all this. Some consideration of 
this will also help clarify matters 
for students. 
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Basically, the purpose of account- 
ing is to provide information to 
various people who require it for 
their particular purposes. These 
people may be the managers of the 
business, the proprietors, the credit- 
ors, the bankers, taxation authori- 
ties, employees, the general public 
through the newspapers and the 
Stock Exchange, and perhaps others. 
All of these people possibly require 
slightly different information al- 
though most of it will be basically 
the same. So the whole of the pro- 
cess of collecting information, sort- 
ing it out, and presenting it in finan- 
cial statements or reports, is de- 
signed for the one purpose of pro- 
viding information to people who 
require it. It may be argued that 
another purpose is simply to record 
information, but there is no point in 
recording information unless it is 
going to be required for a particular 
purpose. This, however, leads on to 
another topic of discussion—that of 
financial statements and_ reports, 
which could probably form another 
article in this series for students of 
the Society. 


Conclusion 


Possibly all the above may seem 
elementary, and quite obvious. How- 
ever, it is often these elementary and 
apparently obvious basic facts con- 
cerning accounting which will repay 
reflection by the student, so as to get 
a clear understanding of the whole 
subject which he is studying. It is 
certain that a candidate will do far 
better if he can approach his exami- 
nations with a clear idea in his own 
mind of just what accounting is, 
what its purposes are, and how its 
procedures operate to achieve those 
purposes. Surely a candidate with 
such a clear idea is going to stand a 
much better chance of satisfying the 
examiner than one who proceeds by 
rule of thumb without having ever 
given thought to the question of just 
precisely what he is really doing. 
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Discussion: 


THE QUORUM 


The Editor, 
Dear Sir, 

I have just read the Students’ 
Section of the June issue of The Aus- 
tralian Accountant, and I respect- 
fully suggest that the remarks of 
Mr. Curtis A. Reid in regard to 
“The Quorum” may be misleading to 
some accountancy students. 


I refer to section 2 which states 
that “the quorum must be continuing 
—the prescribed quorum must re- 
main throughout the transaction of 
the business’’. 


Is it not true, that it was formerly 
considered necessary for the quorum 
to remain throughout the meeting 
for resolutions carried thereat to be 
valid? This was based upon a de- 
cision of a Scottish Court in the case 
of Henderson v. Louttit & Co. 
(1894). 





Australian Society of Accountants 


COMMONWEALTH 
INCOME TAX LAW 
AND PRACTICE 


The attention of General Coun- 
cil has been drawn to the tend- 
ency for candidates to present 
themselves for examination in the 
above subject without an adequate 
knowledge of the provisions of 
the Act. 

As candidates are permitted to 
take into the examination room 
an unmarked copy of the Com- 
monwealth Income Tax _ and 
Social Services Contribution As- 
sessment Act, questions which 
can be answered by copying out 
portions of the Act will not be 
set. 

Questions are designed to test a 
candidate’s understanding of the 
provisions of the Act. A sound 
knowledge of law and practice is 
therefore necessary for a pass in 
the subject. 

Cc. W. ANDERSEN, 
GENERAL REGISTRAR. 











Recently, however, in the case re- 
garding Hartley Baird Ltd., (1954) 
3.W.L.R., it was decided in the case 
of a company which had articles 
worded the same as Table A of the 
Victorian Companies Act, that it 
was necessary only that the quorum 
be present at the time the meeting 
started. 


Now, I am not suggesting that a 
company could not have Articles, 
which stated that a quorum must re- 
main throughout the transaction of 
the business, but I do say that for 
companies which adopt Table A of 
the Victorian Companies Act a 
quorum need only be present at the 
time the meeting commences. If 
throughout the meeting the number 
present falls below the required 
quorum valid business may still be 
transacted, by the members remain- 
ing at the meeting. 

If I have misinterpreted Mr. 
Reid’s meaning of the section which 
I have referred to in his articles, 
would you please tell me so. 

I am a student of the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries. It is there- 
fore important for me to have this 
point clarified. 


Thank you for The Australian Ac- 
countant each month. I appreciate 
the work involved in making this 
journal the success that it is. 

Yours respectfully, 
W. V. CALSAFERRIE, 


Warragul. 


Mr. Curtis A. Reid Comments: 


The case quoted by Mr. Calsa- 
ferrie (Hartley Baird Ltd. (1954) 3 
W.L.R.) is the one in which it was 
held that the quorum need be pre- 
sent only at the time at which the 
meeting started. This was an extra- 
ordinarily strict interpretation of 
Table A’s expression, “when the 
meeting proceeds to business”. It 
could be taken to mean that the 
quorum of, say three, arrives, the 
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meeting is declared open, and per- 
haps the meeting is asked to take 
the minutes of the preceding meeting 
as read. 


At this point, the three members 
decide to leave the meeting, with the 
rest of the business to be handled by 
the managing director. The quorum 
was present when the meeting 
started, it was there when it pro- 
ceeded to business; yet, in fact, no 
business was properly conducted and 
the entire purpose of the quorum 
was vitiated. 


In future, the great majority of 
companies which do not operate 
under Table A, will be careful, no 
doubt, to see that their articles of 
association do not contain provisions 
similar to those in Table A. 


In this view the statement of the 
position was made. It is considered 


that the precedent set in the case 
mentioned is a dangerous one for 
students to follow and to quote as 
a generai rule, and it serves to em- 
phasise the importance of the articles 
and their careful examination. 


The student’s examination-room 
position is quite clear: (i) he states 
the position as it ought to be, hav- 
ing regard to the dictates of prac- 
tical common-sense; (ii) he supports 
this with the authority of Hender- 
son v. Louttit & Co., which de- 
cision would still no doubt stand in 
other circumstances than Table A’s 
wording; (iii) he states the position 
under the Hartley Baird Ltd., case. 


If he is interested otherwise than 
from the examination point of view, 
and wishes the quorum to perform its 
function, he will see that his com- 
pany’s articles are properly drawn. 





BOOK REVIEW 


An Outline of Accounting, by L. 


Goldberg. Publishers: The Law 
Book Co. of Australasia Pty. Ltd. 
£1/2/6. 

I recall as a student studying 
Mr. Louis Goldberg’s textbook, “A 
Philosophy of Accounting”. It left 
an indelible impression on my mind 
and over the intervening years I 
have recommended it on numerous 
occasions as being a satisfying and 
logical interpretation of financial 
transactions. 

I had also hoped that Mr. Gold- 
berg had developed his thesis further. 
Now, it has been my good fortune 
to see that wish come true because he 
has since considerably added to, and 
generally expanded, his original 
treatise. 

It is now published as “An Outline 
of Accounting”, with a foreword by 
Sir Alexander Fitzgerald. 
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Possibly the best recommendation 
one can make is in the words of Sir 
Alexander: “Dogmatism has been 
replaced by reasoning and account- 
ing is nowadays presented as a 
rational study rather than as an ex- 
position of rigid, and often contra- 
dictory rules of procedure”. 


This fourth edition covers the sub- 
ject admirably in 12 chapters and 
148 pages. Particularly impressive 
is the author’s treatment of the im- 
portant funds statement on pages 
107-112. This should be helpful to 
students in particular—as in prac- 
tice there are some nice points to 
consider when compiling this state- 
ment. 


To those readers who do not know 
the work, either in its past ferm or 
as the “Outline of Accounting”, I 
can only say they have missed an ac- 
counting treat. 


R. E. MASKELL. 
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A.S.A. NEWS AND NOTES 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Over 80 members from Adelaide, 
Whyalla, Port Pirie and Berri at- 
tended the week-end convention of 
the South Australian Division held 
at Victor Harbour from May 31 to 
June 2. 


The convention was officially 
opened by the Mayor of Victor Har- 
bour, Cr. W. W. Jenkins, M.P., at a 
dinner held at the Crown Hotel. 


Guests of the Society for the week- 
end included the State president of 
the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, Mr. E. A. Gibson, and Mr. 
B. G. Wythe of the “Adelaide News”. 


One of the most pleasing features 
of the convention was the lively dis- 
cussion which followed the presenta- 
tion of the papers and the number 
of members who participated. On 
each occasion the time allotted for 
the session was exceeded. 


Replies to the questionnaires dis- 
tributed at the convention will prove 
most helpful to the S.A. Divisional 
Council in determining the venues for 
the future conventions, the type of 
subjects of interest to members and 
methods of presentation. 


Papers delivered at the technical 
sessions included :— 


“Simplification of Office Recording 
and Procedures,” by Mr. M. L. 
Dennis, A.A.S.A. 


“Internal Auditing,” by Mr. M. A. 
Hesse, F.A.S.A. 


Group discussion also took place 
on “What Can be Done to Improve 
the Status of the Accountant.” 


On Friday evening following the 
dinner, Mr. R. C. Jensen, manager of 
Ampol Petroleum Ltd., showed films 
of his company’s 1956 annual report, 
and the 1956 Ampol reliability trial. 
Following these films, members 
gathered informally at supper. 
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On Saturday afternoon, 24 mem- 
bers played in a four-ball-best-ball 
competition at the Victor Harbour 
Golf Club. The event was won by 
Messrs. R. S. Howland and C. §. 
Hinckley. 

Members also visited Goolwa and 
took a launch trip to the mouth of 
the Murray River and inspected the 
Goolwa Barrage. 


Legal Practitioners’ Act 


The attention of members is drawn 
to Section 10 of the Legal Prac- 
titioners’ Act 1936-1948 which pro- 
vides, inter alia, “If any person not 
being a legal practitioner, for or in 
expectation of any gain, fee, or re- 
ward directly or indirectly draws or 
prepares any conveyance, lease, or 
other deed relating to any real or 
personal estate or any proceedings in 
law or equity, he shall for every 
such offence be liable to forfeit the 
sum of fifty pounds to be sued for 
and recovered by action of debt in 
the Supreme Court”. 


The fact that members in practice 
are preparing superannuation deeds 
in contravention of this section has 
been brought to the notice of the 
Divisional Council by the Law Society 
of South Australia. 


Arthur Capper Moore Memorial 
Lecture 


The Arthur Capper Moore me- 
morial lecture will be delivered in 
Adelaide by Mr. C. R. Hicking, 
F.A.S.A., at the Mawson Lecture 
Theatre on Thursday, September 12, 
1957, when the subject will be 
“Management Accounting”’. 

Mr. Hicking intends to cover the 
subject in a manner that will make 
the lecture interesting to account- 
ants and top management. 

Further details of this lecture will 
be given by circular in August. 
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SPECIAL NOTE FOR STUDENTS HAVING 
DIFFICULTY WITH 


— HOLDING COMPANIES 

— CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS 
- ASSETS AND EQUITIES 
— REVENUE 


A special series of lectures prior to date of the October Examinations of both Society 
and Chartered Institute is planned. One of Mr. Chant’s Tutorial Assistants (recently 
attached), who is a member of the Society (Victorian Division) and who is in New South 
Wales for a prolonged period as Administrative officer to a large organisation (Holding 
and | Interests), and who is equipped with years of practical experience in 
Accounts of olding Companies and Consolidation, has been co-opted to: 

1. Deliver a series of lectures on Consolidated Accounts; 

2. Demonstrate with the individual and the group the workings of Consolidation 
(Capital and Revenue); 

3. Answer ‘ndividual student's problems. 


— ENQUIRE EARLY — 
as a limited number only can be taken 


L. W. CHANT TUTORIAL COLLEGE 
12 Spring Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


Adelaide Accountancy Students—please note that we are also coaching at 
9 Commercial Place, Adelaide. 
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Loudspeaking systems Feel the whole busi 
are available in the 10 ness at your fingertips. 
and 15-way sizes, cater- With a Press Button 
ing respectively for Interphone you can 
one Master Station contact any person 
and up to 10 or 15 or department in- 
Substations; alterna. instantly. It 
tively for two Mas- requires no 
ter Stations and up switchboard — 
to 9 or 14 Sub- bo operator. 
stations. 
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* Press Button Systems from 2 to 16 %* Private Automatic Systems from 5 to 
lines. 500 lines. 

* Loudspeaking Telephones. * Public Address Systems. 

* Call and Reply Telephones. * Credit Authorization Systems. 


No capital outlay for Installation and Maintenance. Phone or write for free illustrated brochure. 


BRITISH AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE and ELECTRIC PTY. LTD. 
MELBOURNE * SYDNEY ¢ SRISBANE ¢ ADELAIDE ¢ PERTH 
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for business executives, so as to encourage the wider use of control accounting. The scope, 
objectives and methods are examined in general terms, but in such a manner as to show the 
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QUEENSLAND 


Monthly Luncheon 


The guest speaker at the Divi- 
sion’s luncheon held on May 16 was 
Mr. C. A. Edwards, president of the 
Queensland Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion. The chairman was Mr. R. F. 
Butt, State president. 


Mr. Edwards outlined the expan- 
sion which has occurred at the Mil- 
ton tennis courts. From a small as- 
sociation sponsoring club tennis, it 
has developed into Queensland’s 
major tennis centre. Members en- 
joyed his account of this achieve- 
ment and he had many interesting 
things to say about the careers of 
the many young players who started 
at Milton and found their way to the 
international tennis sphere. Mr. 
L. K. Adams moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Edwards. 


Accountants’ & Secretaries’ 
Educational Society 


Details of the study tours arranged 
by the society for August are as fol- 
lows: On Brisbane Show Holiday, 
August 14, an inspection of Ipswich 
industries will be made. The pro- 
gramme is as follows:— 


MORRIS WOOLLEN MILLS — 
REDBANK. Hosts: Messrs. Ivor 
Morris, managing director, and 
W. P. Gough, secretary. After the 
inspection of the mill there will be 
an address on the management of a 
woollen mill. 


IPSWICH TOWN HALL. The 
Town Clerk, Mr. N. V. Smith, will 
give an address on the administra- 
tion of the rapidly growing city of 
Ipswich. An invitation is extended 
by the Town Clerk for members to 
attend the fortnightly City Council 
meeting at 8 p.m., on August 15. 


After a picnic lunch at Queens 
Park, a visit will be made to the 
ELEY AIR FORCE STA- 
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IPSWICH POST OFFICE. Inspect 
mail, telegraph and telephone facili- 
ties. Host: District Postal Inspector, 
Mr. F. Trembath. 


After the evening meal, a visit will 
be paid to the office of the QUEENS- 
LAND “TIMES”, which has been 
published since 1859. 


Members desiring to take part in 
these activities, which will be run in 
conjunction with the Australian In- 
stitute of Management, are requested 
to advise that Institute at its office 
in the Old Town Hall Arcade, Queen 
Street, Brisbane, by August 7. 


VICTORIA 


Monthly Luncheon 

The speaker at the June luncheon 
was Mr. John Clemenger of John 
Clemenger Pty. Ltd., advertising 
consultants, who had just returned 
from a visit to America as a member 
of the Promote Victoria Mission. 
He spoke of the marvellous reception 
the Mission had received in America 
and of his confident hope that as a 
result of the Mission’s activities 
American firms would be interested 
in investing in Victoria. 


Family Circle Discussion 

The June discussion was led by 
Mr. A. H. Blamey, A.A:S.A., 
F.C.A.A., who spoke on “Valuation 
of Stock in Trade” to a large audi- 
ence of members who participated 
in an animated discussion after the 
address had concluded. 


Lecture Series on Taxation 


An enrolment of 487 members was 
received for the series of three lec- 
tures conducted in the Assembly 
Hall during June. The first lecturer 
was Mr. P. J. Lanigan, B.A., B.Com., 
A.A.S.A., of the Victorian Taxation 
Office, who spoke on “Taxation of 
Partnerships”. The second subject 





was “Taxation of the Investor’, and 
was ably handled by Mr. J. A. 
Nimmo, Q.C. To complete the series 
Mr. C. A. Goulden, A.A.S.A., L.C.A., 
Victorian Taxation Office, delivered 
a lecture on “Double Taxation”’. 


The thanks of the Divisional] Coun- 
cil are due to the three lecturers and 
to Mr. J. A. Neale, F.A.S.A., Deputy 
Commissioner of Taxation for mak- 
ing two of his officers available. 


Bendigo 

The branch’s “Students’ Night” 
was held on May 31, when Mr. R. W. 
Robertson of the Hemingway Robert- 
son Institute spoke on Company 
Law examination papers. His re- 
view was of interest to members as 
well as to students and he had much 
valuable information to impart in 
regard to company law procedure 
and trends. 


The next meeting will be held on 
August 23 when Cr. G. A. Pethard 
will be the speaker. He was a mem- 
ber of the Promote Victoria Mission 


which recently returned from the 
United States of America. He is 
also well-known for the active part 
he has taken in promoting the de- 
velopment of Bendigo and district. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Insuranee Lectures 


A series of three lectures under 
the general title ‘“The Accountant 
and Insurance Problems Today”, was 
conducted by the New South Wales 
Division during May. One hundred 
members attended on each occasion. 
The subjects were: 


“The Accountant and Insurance,”’ 
by R. V. Bridekirk, F.C.1.S. 


“Loss of Profits Insurance,” by 
J. N. Miles, A.C.A. (Aust.). 


“Fire, Motor Vehicle, Public Risk 
and Workers’ Compensation In- 
surance,” by H. B. Hoskins. 


Professor Robert L. Dixon’s 

Courses 

These courses in modern account- 
ing techniques entitled “Effective 
Control Through Financial and Man- 
agement Accounting”, by Professor 
Dixon, M.B.A., Ph.D., C.P.A., were 
most successful and on each occasion 
were fully attended. In fact their 
popularity was so great that some 
members and non-members had to be 
excluded from some of these courses. 

Professor Dixon also lectured to 
the Society’s members attached to 
the following branches—Canberra, 
Wollongong, Newcastle and Broken 
Hill. 

About fifty members attended the 
Wollongong branch’s meeting to 
hear Professor Dixon’s address en- 
titled “The Accountant and Today’s 
Problems”. 

Mr. E. A. Cupit, past State presi- 
dent, represented the Divisional 
Council and was accompanied by the 
State Registrar, Mr. B. L. Horsley. 

Mr. A. C. Chambers was chair- 
man, and the vote of thanks was pro- 
posed by Mr. A. G. Pennycook. 

One hundred and sixty members 
attended the Newcastle branch lec- 
ture at Blackall House to hear Pro- 
fessor Robert L. Dixon in a most in- 
teresting address entitled “Modern 
Accounting Techniques”. Mr. A. E. 
Dent, State president, was present 
accompanied by Messrs. B. L. Hors- 
ley and F. H. Ward. Mr. A. L. 
Fraser was chairman, and a vote of 
thanks was moved by Mr. J. Breden. 
His remarks were supported by Mr. 
P. C. Wyatt. The local branch of 
the Commonwealth Bank, under the 
leadership of Mr. J. Breden, gave 4 
dinner to the Professor, the State 
president and branch officers prior 
to the lecture. 

One hundred and twenty members 
attended the Broken Hill branch on 
June 25 to hear Professor Dixon 0D 
“Effective Control Through Finan- 
cial and Management Accounting”. 
The chairman of the meeting was 
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Mr. M. A. Watson and the vote of 
thanks was moved by His Worship, 
the Mayor, Ald. W. F. Riddiford. 
Mr. A. E. Dent, State president, 
again represented the Divisional 
Council and was accompanied by Mr. 
Horsley. 


Automation Series 


The current series of lectures is 
entitled “Automation, Mechanisation 
Today and Tomorrow for the 
Medium-Sized Business”. 


At the time of writing three lec- 
tures had been completed, namely, 
“Sales and Accounts Receivable”, 
by R. F. Jarman, A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., 
“Stock Control and Cost Records”, 
by N. C. Haggett, A.A.S.A., “Ac- 
counts Payable, Payroll and Ex- 
pense”, by A. C. Ellison. The fourth 
and final lecture in this series is 
“Electronic Data Processing’, by 
R. M. Hadley, F.A.S.A., who has just 
returned from overseas and will give 
us the very latest developments on 
this subject. 


Luncheons 


At our May luncheon, Mr. Harry 
Hodgson, F.C.A., F.C.W.A., a visitor 
from the United Kingdom, spoke on 
“Constructive Accounting’. Mr. 
Hodgson, partner of a firm of char- 
tered accountants in England, con- 
centrated his talk on factory and 
cost accounting and it was of par- 
ticular interest to the many members 
present representing industry. The 
vote of thanks was moved by Mr. 
N. J. Baur. 


At our June luncheon, Sir Ernest 
Fisk was the guest speaker and the 
250 members present showed keen 
interest in Sir Ernest’s knowledge 
of what is happening in industry 
in the United Kingdom, and also 
his expressed opinion on the great 
future of Australia. The vote of 

was moved by Mr. W. P. 
Henson, a vice-president of General 
Council. 
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TASMANIA 


Week-End Convention 


The Tasmanian Division is arrang- 
ing to hold a week-end convention at 
Lufra Hotel, Eaglehawk Neck, Sou- 
thern Tasmania, on September 13, 
14 and 15. 


On the morning of September 14 
Mr. V. L. Gole, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Victorian Division, will 
speak on “Responsibility Account- 
ing” and in the afternoon Mr. C. W. 
Andersen, General Registrar of the 
Australian Society of Accountants, 
will speak on “The Organisation of 
the Profession”. On Sunday, Mr. 
V. A. Benjafield will speak on “Elec- 
tronics—Problems of Installation’. 


Tasmanian members will be advised 
by circular of accommodation and 
other details. A welcome is extended 
to members of other States to attend 
the convention, and those interested 
should write to their State Registrars 
or to the Tasmanian Registrar, 119 
Macquarie Street, Hobart, for fur- 
ther details. 


Personal Pars 


Mr. H. McE. Scambler, — general 
i & Au 


manager, English Scottish stralian 
Bank Ltd., has been elected to the Victorian 
Divisional Council following the resignation 
of Mr. R. E. Gregory. 


J. A. L. Gunn and partners advise that 
Mr. Richard Esmond O’Neill, F.A.S.A., 
resigned from that firm on June 30 to 
take up an ae as a member of 
the Taxation Board of Review No. 1. 


Mr. N. D. O’Brien, A.A.S.A., advises that 
he has commenced practice as a public ac- 
oot at 60 Wharf Street, Forster, 
N.S.W. 


Advice has been received that Mr. 
Alfred J. R. Parsons, the sole surviving 
foundation member of the firm of Parsons, 
Anderson & Co. (chartered accountants), 
retired from the partnership on May 31. 
This retirement terminates a membership 
of the firm extending over forty-two years. 
Mr. Parsons is now practising as a con- 
sulting accountant at 38 Carrington 
Street, Sydney, and will act as consultant 
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to the firm. The remaining partners, 
Messrs. W. A. Coote, D. N. Reid, H. W. 
Gow and P. F. Way, will continue to prac- 
tise under the same name as hitherto. 


Rossell and Gillespie [chartered account- 
ants (Aust.)] advise that they have amal- 
gamated their practice with that of Mr. 
E. G. Payne (chartered accountant), of 
Bowral. The new firm will practise under 
the name of Rossell, Gillespie, Payne & Co., 
at Bowral, Moss Vale, Mittagong and Bun- 
danoon. 


B. O. Smith & Son advise that the firm 
will be operating at premises on the 5th 
Floor, The Wales House, 27 O’Connell 
Street, Sydney, as from July 1, 1957. 


Mr. A. I. Farr, A.A.S.A., has been ap- 
pointed accountant of Wrigleys Pty. Ltd. 


Messrs. Fitzgerald & Tompson announce 
that Mr. John David Balmford, B.Com. 
(Melb.), an Associate of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Australia, who 
has been with the firm since 1951, was ad- 
mitted into partnership on July 1. The 
name of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr. J. Wallace Ross, F.A.S.A., F.C.A.A., 
of 105 Queen Street, Melbourne, has been 
appointed by the Victorian State Executive 
Council to be an auditor of the accounts 
of the Commissioners of The State Savings 
Bank of Victoria. 


The firm of Collings and Roberts, public 
accountants, which formerly carried on 
business at 434 Collins Street, Melbourne, 
has transferred to offices at Wool House, 
578 Bourke Street, Melbourne. The tele- 
phone number remains unaltered (MU 


3417). 


Mr. B. M. West, of Geelong, has ad- 
mitted Mr. Cedric L. Carr to partnership 
and the firm name will now be West & 
Carr. 

Mr. C. J. Beaver, A.A.S.A., A.C.IS., has 
commenced practice at Station House, 
Beamish Street, Campsie, N.S.W. 


Messrs. Buckley and Hughes, Chartered 
Accountants (Aust.) advise that as from 
June 30, 1957, Mr. Robert J. Burns is re- 
tiring from the partnership, which will be 
carried on by the remaining partners 
under the same firm name at 360 Collins 
Street, Melbourne. The services of Mr. 
Burns as consulting accountant will still 
be available to the firm whenever 
necessary. 


Mr. A. C. Butcher, F.A.S.A., and Mr. 
B. W. Atkinson, A.A.S.A., advise that they 
have entered into partnership and will 
conduct their practice as public account- 
ants at The Wales House, 66 Pitt Street, 
Sydney. 
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Mr. R. G. Blair, B.Ec., A.A.S.A, 
(Prov.), advises that he has commenced 
practice as a public accountant at 4 Wol- 
seley Crescent, Point Piper, N.S.W. 


Messrs. G. A. Lord and Lynch advise 
that Mr. P. G. Lynch, A.A.S.A., has re- 
tired from the partnership as from July 1 
1957. The practice will be carried on by 
Mr. G. A. Lord under the firm name of 
G. A. Lord and Co., at United Insurance 
Building, 193 Summer Street, Orange, 
N.S.W. 


Mr. W. R. Pearson, Chartered Account- 
ant (Aust.) of 90 Queen Street, Melbourne, 
announces that he has, as from July 1, 
1957, admitted into partnership Mr. Edgar 
Keith Tatnall, A.A.S.A., who has been 
associated with him for many years. From 
that date the practice will be conducted at 
the same address under the name “Pearson 
& Tatnall.” 


As from June 1, Mr. S. S. Blair, 
A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., A.C.LS., took over the 
practice of Mr. Edmund J. McCormack 
and is now carrying on this practice at 
Riversdale Road, Camberwell Junction, 
Vic. 

Mr. Noel Frederick Horsburgh, Chartered 
Accountant (Aust.), has joined Mr. R. M. 
Hatch in partnership. They will practise 
under the firm name of Hatch & Hors- 
burgh at 100 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Telephone: MF 4628. 


G. N. Raymond Limited advise that Mr. 
J. We Henley, A. A.S.A., A.C.I.S., who 
joined the company’s staff in 1954 as office 
manager and assistant secretary, has now 
been appointed secretary of the company. 


Mr. T. H. McKean, F.A.S.A., a member 
of the Bendigo branch who is managing 
director of Hanro Knitting Mills Ltd., is at 
present abroad on business. 


Mr. E. K. N. Robins advises that he will 
enter public practice on July 1, 1957, at 
Alliance House, Hutt Street, Adelaide. 


Mr. A. L. Edwards, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed secretary of Champions Ltd, 
South Australis 


Rev. J. Y. McDonald, A.A.S.A., has been 
appointed Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Pultney Street, Adelaide. 


Mr. T. J. McDougall, A.A.S.A., formerly 
secretary of the Farmers and Settlers As- 
sociation of New South Wales, has been 
appointed secretary of the Adelaide Cham- 
ber of Commerce Incorporated. 


Mr. Colin Gargett, F.A.S.A., advises 
that from May 6 he transferred his office 
from Nuriootpa to Tanunda, S.A. 
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Students’ Society Activities 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The annual meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Society of the New South 
Wales Division was held at the 
Lyceum Club, Sydney, on June 6. 
The president, Mr. F. C. B. Packer, 
F.A.S.A., welcomed the A.S.A. State 
president, Mr. A. E. Dent, past-presi- 
dent, Mr. E. A. Cupit, and the New 
South Wales Registrar, Mr. B. L. 
Horsley. 

In his report, Mr. Packer said that 
a record number of lectures were de- 
livered during the year. Details of 
the lectures were set out in the an- 
nual report. 


On two occasions during the year, 
the chairman of the Public Account- 
ants’ Registration Board, Mr. W. J. 
Campbell, Auditor General for New 
South Wales, presented prizes 
awarded by the board to members of 
the Students’ Society in respect of 
the then current series of examina- 
tions. 

The service of providing model 
answers to the examinations had 
been maintained, and many more 
students had availed themselves of 
this facility. 

After the official business of the 
meeting had been concluded films of 
educational interest were screened. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The annual meeting of the Stu- 
dents’ Society of the South Australian 
Division was held at the Curzon 
Theatrette on May 28. Forty mem- 
bers attended the meeting, including 
Messrs. C. L. Hargrave, G. F. 
George and M. G. Kennedy repre- 
senting the S.A. Divisional Council 
of the Australian Society of Ac- 
countants. 


The new officers of the Students’ 
Society are :—President: Mr. C. Hal- 
liday; vice-president: Mr. L. Hurst; 
treasurer: Mr. K. Christie-Ling; 
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secretary: Mr. E. Chancellor; and 
the committee comprises Messrs. B. 
Wreford, B. Jamieson, R. Hixon, P. 
Gricks and T. Sammells. 


At the conclusion of the business 
part of the meeting, members en- 
joyed films and supper. 

The retiring committee member, 
Mr. B. A. Howie, who was founda- 
tion secretary, and thereafter pre- 
sident, has been succeeded by Mr. T. 
Sammells. It is appropriate here to 
record our appreciation of Mr. 
Howie’s splendid work for the South 
Australian Division of the Students’ 
Society. 


QUEENSLAND 

Students will be pleased to learn 
that arrangements for the formation 
of a students’ society in Queensland 
during 1957 as planned by the Divi- 
sional Council are proceeding satis- 
factorily. Two members of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. R. W. Smalley, A.A.S.A., 
and Mr. G. F. Robbins, A.A.S.A., 
have been appointed to finalise the 
details. 

Two meetings were held prior to 
the May examinations. On March 12, 
Mr. R. B. Loxton, F.A.S.A., F.C.LS., 
and Mr. M. D. Robertson, B.A., 
A.B.Ps.S., gave a joint lecture on the 
subject: “A Guide in the Approach 
to the Problem of Study”. This was 
followed by an address on “Examina- 
tion Technique”, by Mr. C. Drinkall, 
B.Com., F.A.S.A., F.C.LS. 

On June 27, Mr. A. G. Prentice, 
B.A., LL.B., A.A.S.A., will review the 
legal papers of the May examina- 
tions of the Society. 

A programme of monthly meetings 
is planned to take place and (depen- 
dent on the dates yet to be decided 
for the next examination series of 
the Society) the year will close with - 
a general meeting convened to con- 
stitute the new society and to elect 
its officers for the ensuing year. 
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AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF COST 
ACCOUNTANTS 


News and Notes 


VICTORIA 


Demonstration of Mechanical 
to Cost Accounting 


The demonstration of punched 
ecard and electronic equipment ar- 
ranged by International Business 
Machines Pty. Ltd., in conjunction 
with the State Electricity Commis- 
sion, on May 28 proved very popular. 
For those unable to be included in 
the first demonstration, a second one 
has been arranged by International 
Business Machines Pty. Ltd., for 
August 15. Members whose applica- 
tions had to be held over from the 
previous demonstration will receive 
priority for this occasion. 


Aids 


Activities Programme for July to 
December, 1957 


An attractive series of events for 
the next six months has been ar- 
ranged, and by the time this issue of 
“The Australian Accountant” is in 
members’ hands, the brochure cover- 
ing the activities programme should 
also have been received. It is ex- 
pected that further activities on an 
industrial basis will be arranged to- 
wards the end of the year provided 
sufficient support from members is 
forthcoming. 


Officers of the Institute 


The Divisional Council has ap- 
pointed Miss V. M. Dow, B.Com., 
A.A,S.A. (librarian of the Australian 
Society of Accountants) and Miss N. 
Dawson, B.Com., A.A.S.A., (assist- 
ant Victorian State Registrar of the 
. Australian Society of Accountants) 
to the positions of librarian and as- 
sistant State Registrar respectively 
of the Institute 


Articles on Cost Accounting 

"he editor of the cost accounting 
section of “The Australian Ac. 
countant”, Mr. A, H. Blamey, is keen 
to receive articles on cost accounting 
for publication in the journal. In 
particular, articles on the practical 
side of cost accounting in industry 
would be welcome. 


Lecture on “Valuation of Stock in 
Trade” 

Mr. A. H. Blamey, secretary, 
Griffiths Sweets Pty. Ltd., a divi- 
sional councillor of the Institute, ad- 
dressed the June meeting of the 
Family Circle discussion group of the 
Society, on the subject of “Valuation 
of Stock in Trade”. 


QUEENSLAND 
Lunch Hour Discussion Group 

The chairman of the education 
committee of the Divisional Council, 
Mr. H. M. Harrisson, presided over 
a well-attended lunch hour meeting 
on May 27 in the Oak Room, 
McDonald’s Restaurant, Edward 
Street. 

Members discussed the _ subject 
“Depreciation and the Cost Account- 
ant”. The discussion was led by Mr. 
R. B. Loxton, a member of the Divi- 
sional Council, and dealt with the fol 
lowing aspects of the subject: Ex- 
tent of the cost accountant’s influence 
on depreciation policy, methods of 
determining rates, fixed or variable, 
costing techniques. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
the chairman summarised the points 
which arose from the discussion. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Loxton wa 
carried by acclamation. 
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Register of Members 


With this issue of The Australian 
Accountant we resume the listing of 
the names of new members ad- 
mitted to the Australian Society of 
Accountants and the names of those 
who, for various reasons, have ceased 
to be members. 


When the Society was formed to- 
wards the end of 1952, membership 
totalled 18,265 comprising 8,560 
Federal Institute, 7,231 Common- 
wealth Institute and 2,474 Associa- 
tion of Accountants members. At 
the beginning of 1957 the Austra- 
lasian Institute of Cost Accountants 
became affiliated with the A.S.A. 
It was not considered practicable to 
list all admissions in the journal be- 
cause of the space such listing would 
require. However, with this issue 
new admissions will be recorded as 
they occur each month. At time of 
writing the membership of the 
Society is 20,992. 


VICTORIA 


Provisional Associates: D. E. Beasy, 
M. L. S. Gardiner (Miss). 

Associates: D. Bacon-Hall, T. K. Bee, 
J. W. Bennett, J. D. Ewart, C. Hamley, 
K. C. Hope, L. G. Thorn. 

Advanced to Associate: K. H. Schenk. 

eat from Register: J. C. Anthony, 

W. Batters, F. P. Christain, F. J. Dean, 

R W. Heskett, J. W. Hopkins, L. H. 
McBrien, D. J. Pomee, A. J. E. Wallish 
(all deceased), E. W. Pitts (resigned). 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Provisional Associates: B. L. Anerson, 
R. J. 5 ar N. L. Dickinson, A. K. 
Kennedy, J. S. Pearson, T. E. Pfanner, 
J.J. Sheridan, L. E. Stepto. 
Advanced to areata: Vv. L. Abbott, 
K. J. Barry, C. M. E. R. Boult, C. H. Des- 
ek A. F. Varady. R. N. Williams. 
Associates: J. M. Carroll, B. M. Hoffman, 
N. R, Miller, N. Moses, E. A. Moorhouse, 
R. E, Ramsay. 


Removed from Register: E. E. M. Lilley 
(deceased). 


QUEENSLAND 
Associates: J. C. Ham, E. R. White. 


Removed from Register: C. G. Evering- 
tum, A. C. Rogers (both deceased). 
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Appointed Society's 
‘Research Officer 


On June 10 last Mr. Kenneth A 
Middleton, B.A., A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., 
took up his duties at the Society’s 
head office in Melbourne in his 
oo as accounting research of- 

cer. 


Mr. Middleton gained valuable ac- 
counting and auditing experience 
with several of Melbourne’s leading 
accountancy firms before joining the 
Victorian Housing Commission’s 
Council House Project when it com- 
menced operations in 1946. He was 
cost accountant with this project 
until he left to join the Society. 


After completing his accountancy 
and cost accounting courses he com- 
menced an arts course (part time) 
at Melbourne University, graduating 
in 1955. 


As the Society’s research officer, 
Mr. Middleton will assist in the plan- 
ning and organisation of its research 
activities in association with the 
central research committee which 
comprises Messrs. L. H. Dillon, G. E. 
Fitzgerald, V. L. Gole, C. R. Hicking 
and R. K. Yorston. 


———_ 


Council of N.S.W. University of 
Technology Appointment 


Our congratulations are tendered 
to Professor E. Bryan Smyth, Head 
of the School of Accountancy, 
Faculty of Commerce, New South 
Wales University of Technology, on 
his appointment to the Council of the 
New South Wales University of 
Technology. 


Professor Smyth’s notable service 
to the accountancy profession both 
in his tutorial capacity and as a con- 
tributor to the literature published 
on various aspects of the profession’s 
progress, makes his elevation to the 
Council richly deserved. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES 


Rate per line, 5/-; minimum per insertion; 15/.. 


ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT (Female) 
required for Queen Victoria Memorial Hos- 
pital. Please apply in writing giving full 
details of experience and qualifications to 
the Manager, Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital, 172 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 


ASSOCIATE, with practice in Mel- 
bourne, has time available to assist other 
practitioners. Reply Box 453, c/- Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 37 Queen 
Street, Melbourne. 


PART-TIME PRACTITIONERS. If you 
desire to retire wholly or partly from this 
field and would consider selling all or part 
of your clientele to two young Sydney 
accountants (both A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A,, 
A.C.1.S.) in full-time practice, please ring 
Sydney, UW 5759, or UA 6468. 


TWO ASSOCIATES commencing prac- 
tice as public accountants from July 1 
have time available to assist other prac- 
titioners in taxation or general account- 


ancy work. Replies to “Public Practice”, 
C/- State Registrar, 22 Grenfell Street, 
Adelaide, S.A. 


SITUATION WANTED. Accountant 
A.A.S.A., A.C.A.A., with thirteen years’ 
experience, including six years in public 
accountant’s office, available for suitable 
position, preferably as cost accountant in 
a manufacturing business in Victoria. 
Replies C/- Box 454, Australian Society 
of Accountants, 37 Queen Street, Mel- 
bourne. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING SERVICE 
FOR PROFESSION. Country accountants 
may send jobs by mail. You receive pri- 
vate ledger cards, balance sheets, etc., and 
returns typed with copies. Write John 
Campbell, public accountant, Box 596, 
P.O., Newcastle, N.S.W. 


ACCOUNTANCY — Intermediate or ad- 
vanced junior clerk required by Chartered 
Accountant (Aust.) in central-western 
N.S.W. town. Accommodation available for 
single man. Excellent opportunity for ex- 
perience. Reply to No. 247, c/- Australian 
Society of Accountants, 5 Bligh Street, 
Sydney. 
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PRACTICE OR PARTNERSHIP 
SOUGHT. Associate, Age: 27 years, desires 
to purchase practice, part thereof, or enter 
into partnership with existing accountant 
city or suburbs. Reply to No. 455, c/- Aus- 
tralian Society of Accountants, 37 Queen 
Street, Melbourne. 


INTERMEDIATE CLERK—An ambitious 
young man aged 19 to 24 years is required 
by a well-established and expanding country 
firm. This position offers diverse experi- 
ence in pastoral, commercial, audit and 
company practice and will pay a liberal 
salary commensurate with experience. 
There are excellent prospects for advance- 
ment. Please reply in confidence giving 
full details of education, age and experience 
to N. J. Hanlin & Parker, Chartered 
Accountants (Aust.), Box 64, P.O. Condo- 
bolin, 7W, N.S.W. 


HOBART ASSOCIATE requires _part- 
time work, evenings, week-ends. Some 
taxation experience, also auditing. Willing 
to assist practitioner on hourly basis. Re- 
plies to ‘E’ c/- Australian Society of Ac- 
countants, Box 92D, G.P.O., Hobart. 


COST ACCOUNTANT. Applications are 
invited for a senior executive appointment 
with a progressive company operating 
throughout Australia. The selected appli- 
cant will be a qualified cost accountant up 
to 35 years of age. He will have a complete 
knowledge and experience in all modern 
costing methods, including standard costs. 
He must be accustomed to working with 
method and time study engineers and have 
a satisfactory knowledge of their work. 
A liberal commencing salary will be paid 
and every opportunity will be given for 
the attainment of a satisfying and lucrative 
career. Apply in writing to M. R. Denson 
& Associates Pty. Ltd., Industrial and Man- 
agement Consultants, 600 Burke Road, 
Camberwell, E.6., Vic. 


FOR SALE 


Accounting Machines, Remington—recent 
models fully electric and maintained in ex- 
cellent condition. Now to be sold owing to 
change in accounting system. Inspection 
invited—best offer will be accepted. Apply 
first instance Goode, Durrant & Murray 
(Aust.) Ltd., William Street, Perth. 
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"AUSTRALIAN MERCANTILE LAW 


R. KEITH YORSTON and EDW ARD E. FORTESCUE 
NINTH EDITION 
CONSULTANT EDITORS: 
N.S.W. R. A. Howell, S.A. E, W. Palmer, 
Barrister-at-Law Barrister & Solicitor 
VIC. H. N. Wardle, W.A. F. T. P. Burt, 
Barrister & Solicitor Barrister & Solicitor 
QLD. K. W. Ryan, TAS. Dr. J. J. Gow, 
Barrister-at-Law Barrister & Solicitor 
CONTENTS 
Law relating to 
Cheques and other Negotiable Instruments Contracts 
Sale of Goods Offer and Acceptance 
Partnership Form of Consideration 
Trustees, Executors and Administrators Capacity of Parties 
Insurance—Life, Accident, Fire and Marine Gonsent of Parties 
— of Sane, Liens, Pawn and Mortgage Le gality of Object 
Commercial Arbitration and Award Pe - 
— ee d Special Considerations 
An Outline of Company Law Bailments, Common Carriers and Innkeepers 
An Outline of Bankruptcy Law Patents, Trade Marks and Copyright 


1957 644 pages Price £2/5/- (postage 1/3d.) 


THE LAW BOOK CO. OF AUSTRALASIA PTY LTD. 


140 PHILLIP STREET 425 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 21 ADELAIDE STREET 
SYDNEY MELBOURNE BRISBANE 
BW 8041 MU 7888 B 8882 














NIGHT CLASSES 
AT TAYLOR’S 
Your idle money can be made to work for you at 


ACCOUNTANCY A.N.Z. Bank— and you need have no worries about 


Preliminary, Stages I, U. Um its safety. Any amount will be accepted by your nearest 
“ Branch for lodgment as an 


George Taylor & Staff INTEREST BEARING TERM DEPOSIT 


306 Little Collins St., Melbourne 34% per annum for 24 months 

(Entrance in the Causeway) 23% per annum for 12 months 
24% per annum for 6 months 
24% per annum for 3 months 


Idle money goes to work 
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Interest is payable from the day your money is invested 


INTERNAL CONTROL against and on 12 and 24 months deposits, it may be drawn 


every six months. Interest can be credited to your 
FRAUD WASTE Cheque or Savings Account. Cali at your local Branch 
and today and ask the Manager for full details. 


8 pages by two top U.S. men to uncover 
these two old-timers in time and to repair 
the system. INTERNAL CONTROL was 


developed as a project by the U.S. Institute A-N)-7 
of Internal Auditors. INTERNAL CON- ; 
TROL carries our recommendation: a pro- 
fessional opinion and not a boost for any 
particular book. N s 


PRICE 89/6 POSTED. 


MELBOURNE RESEARCH BUREAU, 
80 Bourke Street, Melbourne, C.1. 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited — Cheque A 
Australia and New Zealand Savings Bank Limited — Savings 
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Customs and Forwarding Agents — Cartage Contractors 


, 


TRANSPORT AGENCY 


YOUNGS will speedily and safely deliver your merchan- 
dise to pleces near ond far. YOUNGS ere specialists 
in Rail, Sea, Air and Road Transportetion. In fect, 


YOUNGS really deliver the goods. 


33-35 KING STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 


MB 3951 ¢s lice 











J. E. MARTIN, HEAD & CO. 


(cE. C. HEAD) 
(Members Steck Exchange ef Melbourne) 


STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS 


A.P.A. BUILDING 


379 COLLINS STREET. C.1. ist Fleer. 


Phones — MU 6165 and 6166 











PHOTOSTATS 


Quick, Accurate. Economical 
Copies of Charts, Deeds, Tax 
Forms, Contracts, Wills. ete. 


3 COPYING COMPAN:: 
SYDNEY 





@® 28 Martin Place 





BW 5603 


| 


Accountancy Students in 


South Australia 


MUIRDEN COLLEGE 


Est. 1900 
offers you 


Smaller classes — 
more personal tuition 


Reasonable fees 


Preparation for every half 
yearly examination of 
the Australian Society. 


For full details apply 


MUIRDEN COLLEGE LTD. 
368 King William St., Adelaide 
W 4342 
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* THERE IS NO FASTER METHOD 
7 OF TYPING INVOICES 
THAN WITH 


ta er 


. . 
Ss 


UNDERWOOD ALL ELECTRIC 


CONTINUOUS FORM WRITING MACHINE 


It’s in the modern tradition . . . continuous produc- 

tion, no wasted time, not a single wasted effort when 

u Eliminates 7 you use continuous stationery for invoices and other 
multi-copy work. Your typist merely removes the 

unproductive and — completed set of forms, and—Presto!—the next set 

is automaticall itioned, carbon in place, read 

wasteful operations 55, ne spit . F 


STOTT & UNDERWOOD LTD. 


Off 252 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY—BU 1182 


POST STOTT & UNDERWOOD LID., 
THIS Box 1656, 6.P.0.. SYDNEY 


COUPON Please send me full information on the Underwood All-Electric Continuous 
Form Writing Machine. 


FOR (| kB At et +s 2h en 
ADDRESS __ 
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news for private company directors 


A new plan for 
key men has recently 
been introduced by the 
A.M.P. Society 


This plan has 
remarkable advantages in helping 


you solve your INCOME TAX and DEATH DUTY 
problems. 


Contact your AM.P. Representative or oa 
telephone cell to the nearest A.M.P. 
office will bring you full 
information. 


Sydney-B 0530; Melbourne-MB 1781 
Brisbane-FA 1981; Adelaide-LA 2372 
Perth-BA 2001; Hobart-B 7621 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCI 


HEAD OFFICE: 87 PITT STREET, SYDNEY e GENERAL MANAGER: M. C, BUTTFI 
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